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Week Ending Saturday, April 26, 1975 





Manchester, New Hampshire 


The President’s Remarks at Hampshire Plaza. 
April 18, 1975 


Mayor Stanton, Governor Thomson, former Senator Nor- 
ris Cotton, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


I do want to thank you from the very bottom of my 
heart for the wonderful reception. I am deeply grateful, 
and I thank you very, very much. 

New Hampshire, as we know, is not the largest State. 
It doesn’t have the most people of all of our 50 States. 
But New Hampshire does have a first-class record at the 
very top in history and tradition in America, and I com- 
pliment you and congratulate you for that wonderful 
record. 

New Hampshire is also a State that has many firsts, 
and one—that is probably the most important as I was 
looking over the history—is that New Hampshire took 
action on the Declaration of Independence even before 
the Continental Congress did. And for that, I congratu- 
late your forefathers. 

May I add that over the years, the State of New Hamp- 
shire has had a wonderful record of outstanding states- 
men. Of course, Daniel Webster had no peer, but I have 
known many of the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from your great State, and I can say that you 
can be proud of men like Norris Cotton and others. 

May I just conclude by saying this: that I came to New 
Hampshire first back in the late 1930’s. I came up here for 
the purpose of skiing, but in the process of going to Tuck- 
erman’s Ravine and going down the headwall, I became 
very familiar with the terrain. 

But it is a great, great State with all its beauty, and it 
is an even greater State with all of the wonderful people. 
I thank you again for the warm welcome. It is a wonder- 
ful day, and I am most grateful. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. at Hampshire Plaza, 
Manchester, N.H. 


Concord, New Hampshire 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the State 
Capitol. April 18, 1975 


Good morning. Governor Thomson, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, President of the Senate, dis- 
tinguished Members of the Legislature, distinguished 
Members of Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is really a great privilege and a very high honor to 
have the opportunity of coming to this wonderful com- 
munity, your State capital, in a State that has a long and 
enviable history and tradition. 

You may not be biggest, but you certainly are strong 
in character, and wonderful people. The Granite State 
is the proper word to underscore the strength of all of 
you, and I thank you for your warm welcome. 

I am especially gratified and pleased and most appre- 
ciative for the warm welcome of Governor Thomson. I 
am also very appreciative of the invitation to speak to the 
State legislature. 

Fortunately, a good many years ago, I came to the 
State of New Hampshire—back in the late 1930's. I was 
trying to learn to ski, but in the process, I became well ac- 
quainted with a great many people from this State. 


Over the years, I have had a great experience in know- 
ing such outstanding people as my good friend Norris 
Cotton, who so ably represented the State of Néw Hamp- 
shire in the House of Representatives as well as the United 
States Senate. 


You know, I have been doing a little reading about 
New Hampshire history, and I found that the people of 
New Hampshire—before the Continental Congress 
declared independence—the people from this part of 
the 13 colonies enacted, or passed, or approved a declara- 
tion of independence some 6 months previously. I con- 
gratulate you as the ancestors of those people who had 
the strength and the foresight a good many years ago to 
take that important step in establishing our great country. 

Now, I know all of the schoolchildren want to hurry 


back, and so I won’t detain you any longer. If I have any 
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influence with your teachers—and I probably don’t—I 
will give you all an A-plus, and I will do that whether 
you are a Democrat or a Republican. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:59 p.m. on the steps of the State 
Capitol in Concord, N.H. 


New Hampshire State Legislature 


The President’s Remarks Before a Joint Session of the 
Legislature in Concord. April 18, 1975 


Governor Thomson, Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the United States House of Representatives and 
Senate, my old and dear friend, Senator Norris Cotton, 
Governor Longley and Governor Salmon, distinguished 
guests of the General Court, visitors: 

It is a great privilege and a great pleasure for me to be 
in this historic chamber. I wish to express a deep personal 
gratitude to Governor Thomson for his very warm wel- 
come. I am most thankful and most appreciative. 

I am also deeply grateful for the opportunity to join 
all of the members of the State legislature. I spent, as the 
Governor has indicated, some 25-plus years in the House 
of Representatives. I think those of us who have had an 
opportunity to serve in a State legislative or a Federal 
legislative branch have had an opportunity unique in the 
history of not only our lives but our country, Serving peo- 
ple in a legislative branch is a wonderful, wonderful 
experience. 

I do want to thank the people of New Hampshire, both 
in Manchester and in Concord and others, for their very 
warm welcome. I have said it several times, but it bears 
perhaps repeating. 

A good many years ago, back in the late 1930’s, I came 
up to New England, to New Hampshire and to Vermont 
and to Maine, and tried to learn to ski. And I recall with 
some pain, my first experience going up to Tuckerman’s 
Ravine and trying to successfully negotiate the headwall. 
I suspect the sitzmarks that I made 40 years ago are still 
there. 

But let me say to all of you, it is a great honor to appear 
before this distinguished group of legislators from the 
State of New Hampshire, a deliberative body that is 
known far and wide as one of the niost highly representa- 
tive, one of the most highly regarded, one of the most 
highly effective, and one of the most highly paid. 

[Laughter] Obviously, it has the great respect and admi- 
ration of all of its constituents. Your selflessness and dedi- 
cation is both to be commended and applauded. 

In fact, I had a short talk with one of your members as 
I was waiting to come into the chamber, and she was tell- 
ing me that you had received just $200 a session. I said, 


“Two hundred dollars a session?” She said, “That is 
right.” Now you know why the State motto is “Live Free 
or Die.” [Laughter] 

I came here today just to say a few words about the 
past, to offer some thoughts concerning the present, and, 
of course, to talk about the future. 

The people of New Hampshire are rich in historical 
heritage. It was at nearby Newcastle that 400 of your 
ancestors stormed the British Fort William and Mary 
and captured it with its military stores—4 months before 
the battles of Lexington and Concord. The captured am- 
munition was used by New Hampshire men who fought 
at Bunker Hill. 

It was New Hampshire that drafted in January 1776, 
the first constitution proclaimed in the colonies and 
passed the declaration of independence 3 weeks before 
such action by the Continental Congress. 

It was at Bennington that General John Stark led 
New Hampshire’s troops against the British with these 
very famous words, and I quote: “There are your ene- 
mies, the Redcoats and the Tories. We must beat them 
or tonight Molly Stark sleeps a widow.” Molly Stark 
never became a widow. Bennington was an early colonial 
victory. But John Stark would have fought to the last 
man, the last rifle, the last round of ammunition, if 
necessary. 

I say in all sincerity, let us remember the lesson of 
General Stark and the men of New Hampshire who 
fought for us then and make sure that this Nation’s 
defenses are never permitted to deteriorate to the point 
where an American must ever be called upon to fight 
without the best weapons and without ample ammunition 
and without the full determination of our Government 
and our people to achieve final victory once committed. 

I like your nickname, the “Granite State.” It shows the 
kind of strength of character, firmness of principle and 
restraint that have long characterized New Hampshire. 

Much of the rhetoric we see in America today tends 
toward exaggeration, toward overstatement. Such lan- 
guage, in my opinion, tends to divide more than unite our 
people. It excites more than enriches. It promises more, 
unfortnuately, than we can produce. 

This is not the time, as I see it, for extremes or excess 
in language or in conduct. It is not the moment for exag- 
geration in any direction. It is a time to think, a time to 
act with reason and with restraint. 

You and I share a common interest in a subject where 
we must avoid extremes and avoid excess. That is the 
general subject of how we manage our affairs—as re- 
flected in your State budget and in the Federal budget. 

Amid the climbing costs of Federal and State budgets, 
particularly in the last decade, New Hampshire has truly 
balanced its budget. You grappled with your problems 
without a general income or sales tax. Obviously, I admire 
your self-discipline and your self-restraint. You have gone 
about your business quietly, with restraint, without the 
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exaggerated rhetoric which divides people and without 
excessive promises that create, unfortunately, so much 
false hope. 

In Federal programs and Federal spending, the oppo- 
site has been true. In the last quarter century—25 years— 
Federal payments for individuals climbed from $31 billion 
on an annual basis to about $160 billion in constant dol- 
lars. In other words, from less than one-fourth of the 
Federal budget to nearly one-half. 

America is now spending, according to the statisti- 
cians—if we include comparable figures for State and 
local units of government—about $250 billion annually 
for various payments to individuals. That is approxi- 
mately 15 percent of today’s national income compared to 
some 4 percent 25 years ago. 

Most of this spending is centered in relatively few 
programs. More than one-third of the funds are spent 
in social security payments, Medicare, and Medicaid. 

Many benefit programs—I want to emphasize—are 
highly desirable. For example, a generation ago, America 
devised one of the finest social security systems in the 
world and followed it with Medicare and Medicaid and, 
recently, a Supplemental Income Plan. The American 
people supported these programs, and so do I. 

Now, we have done many, many things over the past 
generation for the aged, for the blind, the disabled— 
those who tragically cannot help themselves. But it is 
also true that there has been an astounding, an aston- 
ishing explosion in the number of other Federal programs 
and in the number of people administering them. 

Since the early 1960’s—about 10 years ago—the num- 
ber of Federal domestic assistance programs has grown 
from about 200 to more than 1,000 today. And there 
has been a massive increase in the country’s bureaucracy 
on the Federal, State, as well as local level from about 
6 million employees in 1950 to 14 million today. 

Now, if we continue these trends at anywhere near 
their present rate of growth, more than twice that of the 
gross national product, the result will be this: In two 
decades, just 20 years, governments—and I include all 
governments—would need to collect in taxes more than 
half of our GNP to meet these commitments. 

Almost three-fourths of all spending is currently in a 
category called—and I put this in quotes—“uncontrol- 
lable.” That is a code word that is used in Washington 
now for failure to do something. [ Laughter] 

I categorically, speaking for myself, reject the view that 
Federal spending is uncontrollable and that we must add 
each year to the national debt. Federal spending—and I 
spent some 16 years on the Committee on Appropriations 
in the House of Representatives so I have some knowledge 
about the process as well as the figures—Federal spend- 
ing is controllable, and there are two levers of such con- 
trol. 

The first is with the American people. They can say 
no to those spreading the notion that it is possible to get 


something for nothing. Or the American people, on the 
other hand, can say yes to those of us who are trying to 
curb the increasing burden that gets heavier every year, 
the burden of taxation, and who want to restore fiscal 
responsibility. 

The second lever is the exercise of leadership by the 
President, by the Congress, in the control of Fed- 
eral spending. As President, I have personally drawn the 
line—and some of you may have seen the program the 
other day when I actually drew a line—but the Congress, 
unfortunately, is threatening to go far beyond that line. 

For example, the House of Representatives just passed, 
2 days ago as a matter of fact, its first regular appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1976. It amounted to $1 billion 
more than my request of $6.2 billion for the multitude of 
federally supported aid to education programs. I recom- 
mended $6.2 [billion] and the House of Representatives 
added $1 billion to it. Apparently, the American people 
must educate the Congress. 

The Nation now faces new Congressional multibillion 
dollar initiatives. How much are the American people 
willing to tax themselves to pay for these new proposals, 
and for how long? 

It took this Nation more than 180 years to reach a 
Federal budget of $100 billion on an annual basis. It 
took only 9 more years for that budget to hit $200 bil- 
lion, and only 4 more years beyond that for the annual 
total to climb to $300 billion. 

Now, the Federal Government expects to spend about 
$322 billion in this fiscal year, fiscal year 1975. With the 
cooperation of the Congress, I plan to hold the budget 
for fiscal year 1976, which begins July 1, to approximately 
$356 billion. 

Quite candidly, forthrightly, I am seriously concerned 
about the borrowing that the Federal Government must 
do to support these levels of spending. In these troubled 
economic times, however, I do believe it is necessary to 
help the unemployed and to stimulate the economy by 
a responsible tax reduction. 

I should add, parenthetically, if I have to make a choice 
between additional Federal spending with governments 
passing out the taxpayers’ money or what the taxpayer 
borrows or, on the other hand, a plan to stimulate the 
economy by a tax reduction, giving to the people the 
opportunity to spend their own money, the choice is pretty 
simple for me. I like to leave it, or turn it back to the 
people to spend rather than for governments to spend. 

In perspective, Federal receipts for fiscal year 1976 
would be more than $40 billion higher if our economy 
were operating at a normal rate. Quite frankly, this eco- 
nomic problem that we have today, a recession which I 
think is beginning to change a bit for the good—this econ- 
omy, if it were operating at the rate of only one year 
ago, the Nation would have balanced budgets for this 
fiscal year as well as next fiscal year. 
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So, what I am really saying is that our problems, if we 
get hold of some of these uncontrollables, relate primarily 
to getting a healthy economy. But in the meantime, we 
do have to look after those who are unfortunately un- 
employed, those who have not been able to get a job or 
hold a job. Once we get the economy back on its feet— 
and we will, I can assure you—if we control the uncon- 
trollables, then we can have a balanced budget and a 
responsible fiscal policy. 

Now, despite what some are saying—and they say that 
at the local, State, and Federal level we must keep on 
spending—I happen to believe that we can do just the 
opposite. Really, the heart of our financial dilemma today 
is the endless stream of promises made to the American 
people in the last generation, and continuing right today, 
that the Government can and will satisfy most of the 
needs of all of our people, and even their wants. I think 
the language is one of extremes and excess. It is that the 
Government will make your dreams come true—all you 
have to do is file an application. 

The American people never have and cannot live on 
promises. They, as well as us, including myself and others 
in positions of responsibility—we must produce. That is 
the way America was made great and will keep great. 

All of this raises a question, a question of utmost sim- 
plicity and yet of profound significance to the American 
people: How long can the United States afford to run 
continuous budget deficits? 

All levels of government have contributed much to 
progress during the past generation. But many new pro- 
grams have failed, leading not only to waste but to dis- 
illusionment and, unfortunately, despair. 

We have come to a time, as I see it, where the Ameri- 
can people will and must take a closer look at where their 
money is going. The reason is simple: The built-in mo- 
mentum of the Federal budget and unanticipated other 
demands have produced excessive expenditure growth 
rates. As I recall, the figure is about 9.4 percent per year. 
That is the growth rate in Federal expenditure over the 
past 25 years. Unfortunately, these growth rates are not 
only rising faster than current income but are absorbing— 
and this is the tragic thing—absorbing any anticipated 
future growth. 

The net result is this is no time for fiction or false prom- 
ises. The American people want to know where they 
stand. I believe it is time to reassess our domestic policies. 
I am convinced that the people of the United States do 
not know where their money is going and, just as im- 
portant, why. 

Let me illustrate something. This is the 1974 catalog 
of Federal domestic assistance programs. I must say much 
of it is in fine print, so it is a very sizeable volume involv- 
ing a good many programs and a good many dollars. It 
only weighs about 4 pounds, but it involves a vast bu- 
reaucracy and a tremendous amount of potential Federal, 
as well as local and State expenditures. 


In all honesty, I say let’s look at these programs. To 
be honest with ourselves and those we represent, our 
constituents, we have to ask: Are we getting our money’s 
worth and, if not, why not? And if not, what can we do 
about it? 

It is time to reexamine not only the American budget 
but, as I see it, the American conscience and the basic 
American virtues. It is absolutely essential at this time, 
more so than ever before during my political life, that 
we get our house in order. Instead of more promises, the 
American people must ask who will pay, who will pay 
for those promises. 

The United States is now spending—among Federal, 
State, and local units of government—hundreds and 
hundreds of billions of dollars for social programs. Many, 
unfortunately, are uncoordinated and, as a consequence, 
ineffective. Many of them are duplicative, not only in the 
service but also in the bureaucracy that runs them. All of 
these related problems, in my humble judgment, have to 
be reassessed if we are going to be true to the oath that 
we have taken. 

A close look at any program is not only needed to 
justify the expenditures but to make sure that the expendi- 
tures go to the right people in the right amounts. The 
American people understand that they pay for all this 
spending, either through their taxes or through the infla- 
tion or, perhaps, both. 

It is my judgment that this country is not great because 
of what the Federal Government has done but what 
American individuals have accomplished. I think we have 
to take the American people back into our confidence and 
tell them the truth, and the truth is this: The Federal 
Government can ne longer increase spending at the rate 
it has in the past. 

I sound this warning with the utmost seriousness to 
the American people here in this legislature, because you 
are a remarkable example of the early principles and 
policies that made this country great. You have lived and 
you have worked within your means. 

New Hampshire is more than a State. And may I say 
parenthetically, I think New Hampshire deserves its 
Constitutional and full sovereign rights in the United 
States Senate. And if I may, again parenthetically, con- 
gratulate this legislature for offering a sound solution that 
is in the best interest of the people of New Hampshire. 

As I said, New Hampshire is more than a State; it 
is a state of mind. As I see it, it is the true “new frontier” 
of America because ideas, because principles, because 
virtues have no boundaries. You have offered us the hori- 
zons of free men and of free women, not those burying 
the Nation and our people in debt. 

As I conclude, let me add just this: Voltaire once 
said, ‘“‘Common sense is not so common.” Neither are 
granite principles and granite beliefs. 

Thank you for the invitation. I am deeply grateful. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. in the House Chamber at 
the State Capitol, Concord, N.H. 
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White House Conference on 
Domestic and Economic Affairs 


The President’s Remarks at the Conference in Concord, 
New Hampshire. April 18, 1975 


Governor Thomson, Mayor McLain, Mr. Clements, 


distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Let me express my very great appreciation to Governor 
Thomson, to the people of New Hampshire, particularly 
the members of the State Legislature, for the warm wel- 
come that I have received here in this great State. And 
may I say to Governor Longley and to Governor Salmon, 
I am deeply grateful that they were able to come and to 
participate, to some extent, and I am grateful for the peo- 
ple of both Maine and Vermont who have come and par- 
ticipated in this affair. 

We believe that direct communication between the 
working people at the highest level in the Federal Govern- 
ment—have an obligation, the Cabinet and others, to 
meet face to face the people in the many States of our 
great Union. 

It is my recollection, Bill Baroody, this is the sixth that 
we have had. And it is important for us to learn from you 
and, hopefully, we can communicate and work with you. 

So, I thank you and I welcome you, and I hope that 
you feel that this meeting here, with its broad participa- 
tion—labor, management, professional people, and 
others—has been worthwhile. 

It goes without saying that I am delighted to be in New 
Hampshire. I have been here a good many times, going 
back to the late thirties. New Hampshire, in my opinion, is 
a State of infinite riches, a State that has more than its 
share of beauty, a State that has more than its share of 
Yankee know-how, a State that has more than its share 
of American history, and a State that has less than its 
share of United States Senators. [Laughter] 

Now, if I might, I would like to add a footnote. New 
Hampshire, in my humble judgment, deserves its full Con- 
stitutional representation in the United States Senate now. 

As I said a moment ago, I am pleased to participate in 
this White House Conference on Domestic and Economic 
Affairs. As I said, this is a two-way street. These confer- 
ences help us in Washington, so that we can keep in touch 
with your views, and at the same time it gives to us the 
opportunity to tell you about our programs. 

The fact that this is a cross-section group I think is 
fundamentally and absolutely essential. 

Every Administration—at least in my 20-some years in 
Washington—faces an agenda of very pressing issues, call- 
ing in each instance for immediate action. 

In 1975 these issues are: number one, America’s role 
in the world; number two, the reestablishment of our eco- 


nomic health; and number three, the creation of a new 
and long-range policy on energy. 

It is my understanding that Frank Zarb, who is head of 
the Federal Energy Administration and who is the Execu- 
tive Director of the Energy Council, has talked to you 
about the need and the programs and the status of our 
energy program. 

I can only emphasize this: Every day, unless we do 
something to develop alternative sources of energy in the 
United States, our great country becomes more and more 
and more vulnerable to outside sources, in this case, and 
in this day and age, foreign nations who have a literal 
stranglehold on a very important source of energy. 

So, I hope and trust that you can help us get the 
Congress to act, not on 535 energy programs—one for 
each Senator and one for each Member of the House— 
but one energy program. And with your help, that can 
be done. 

The reestablishment of our economic health: We have 
gone through a very tough time. I am sure members of 
my top staff have told you how we are doing, what the 
prospects are. I am convinced that the analysis given to 
me—and I presume given to you—is an accurate one 
and that sometime early in the third quarter of this cal- 
endar year we are going to see some very significant signs 
of an upturn. 

On the American role in the world, I would be remiss 
if I didn’t make a comment or two. We have suffered in 
the last month two very unfortunate developments. One, 
we were not able to achieve an important step in the 
path, or progress, for peace in the Middle East. And, of 
course, the tragedy in Indochina is a serious one. 

But let me say directly to each and every one of you: 
that the United States is going to keep its commitments 
to its friends. The United States is telling its potential, 
or real adversaries that they must not seek to take 
advantage. In order to help our friends and to meet any 
challenges from our foes, the United States is going to 
be strong in the field of national security. 

Certainly, the problems that I have mentioned require 
our best thinking—and that includes ours as well as 
yours—and the most decisive action. But America has 
other problems that also deserve attention. One of these 
is the need to reconsider the relationship between Govern- 
ment on the one hand and business on the other. Federal 
regulations have entangled—and I mean really entan- 
gled—far too many aspects of our economic system. The 
area of Government regulations has been neglected far, 
far too long. 

We must reassess, as I see it, the archaic, and oftentimes 
very rigid, regulations which hamper the economy of the 
United States and directly affect the American consumer. 
In far too many cases, Government regulation has become 
counterproductive and remote—much too remote—from 
the needs and interests of businesses as well as consumers. 
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What affects business ultimately affects consumers. 
Meaningful reform of our present regulatory system must 
be a part of the current effort to respond to the consumer. 

Today—and let me illustrate—today more than 
100,000 people are employed by the Federal Government 
for the sole and exclusive responsibility of writing, review- 
ing, and enforcing some type of regulation. Just to list— 
and this is just the list—all of the rules and regulations 
established last year required 45,000 pages of very small 
print in the Federal Register. 

It is obvious that this bureaucracy is expensive to main- 
tain and even more costly in its impact. But the adminis- 
trative costs are not nearly as significant as the pricetags 
for the inefficiency too often produced by the regulation. 

The time has absolutely come, in my judgment, for 
serious reevaluation of the regulatory system. Reform— 
and I underline it—must be based on less dependence 
on Government and more reliance on the citizen as pro- 
ducer and as consumer. 

This Administration has several initiatives underway, 
and more are planned, to move the Government toward 
deregulation. 

Last fall, for instance, we sent the Congress legislation 
to create a bipartisan National Commission on Regulatory 
Reform. The proposal specified a 1-year lifespan and 
a mandate for action. To date, unfortunately, there has 
been no Congressional action. But the obvious need for 
reform in this important area convinces me that Congress 
must, and I think eventually will, respond. 

During the past few months, we have studied the prob- 
lem of excessive Government regulations and how they 
stifle productivity, eliminate competition, increase con- 
sumer costs, and contribute to inflation. We have con- 
cluded that there is action that can and must be taken to 
alleviate these problems. 

Let me give you an illustration. Shortly after taking 
office in August of last year, the Administration began 
requiring what we call Inflation Impact Statements, 
which are aimed at measuring what Government rules 
and regulations actually cost the consumer, cost the 
economy. These statements were the first attempt to see 
how Government actions contribute to inflation. What we 
are finding out is not just the administrative costs of these 
actions but also the cost to consumers. 

The responsibility of Government in contributing to 
inflation is of great concern to me and to all of my asso- 
ciates. This prompted our call for a reduction of some 
40,000 Federal employees by June 30 of this year and a 
10 percent cutback in White House personnel. And we 
are going to make both of them. I can assure you that 
belt-tightening for this Administration begins at home. 

Now, the downturn in the rate of inflation is encour- 
aging. When I took office, inflation was climbing unbe- 
lievably—a double-digit situation at an annual rate of 
12.2 percent. Today, that rate has slowed down to 7.4 


percent. It is still too high and, of course, we will main- 
tain our best efforts, I can assure you, to bring it down 
even further. 

I should say, parenthetically, I am determined to veto 
legislation that is too expensive in terms of the budget 
deficit and legislation that will cost business and con- 
sumers too much. That is a pledge and a promise to you 
and to the American people. 

Now, as we look back over history, we find that regu- 
lations sprang up in response to certain economic condi- 
tions and have been perpetuated by too little attention 
to their effectiveness. An outdated view of business as the 
oppressor, which must be controlled by Government, has 
also contributed to the failure to tackle reform. The rela- 
tionship between Government and business is a relation- 
ship between Government and the consumer, and this 
must be, as I see it, the spirit behind reevaluation and 
reform. 

The producers and the customers in our system are not 
enemies. I repeat, the producers and customers in our 
system are not enemies, but actually partners. Coopera- 
tion is needed to help promote reform of the regulatory 
system. Producers who strive to achieve a reputation by 
fair dealing are also aware that good will with the public 
is the most valuable asset a company can have. Business 
and consumers must unite for the common good to help 
unsnarl these restrictions and regulations that encumber 
our economy. 

One unfortunate by-product of regulation is the sti- 
fling of competition. Reduced competition hurts the con- 
sumer, or customer, and ultimately the entire free enter- 
prise system. 

Competition—I think it is good in politics, I think it 
is good in athletics, and I think competition is the key to 
productivity and innovation. Even the businesses that 
enjoy a protective status under regulation are adversely 
affected. 

Although it is difficult to come up with an exact price- 
tag on the cost of unnecessary and ineffective Govern- 
ment regulation, some estimates that I have seen place the 
combined cost to consumers of Government regulation 
and restrictive practices in the private sector at more than 
the Federal Government actually collects in personal in- 
come taxes each year—or something in the order of 
$2,000 per family—unbelievable. Even if the real costs 
are only a fraction of this amount, this is an intolerable 
burden on our pocketbooks. 

Transportation is an example of an industry where 
consumers are actually at the mercy of outdated regula- 
tion. As a result, the industry has been hampered and 
harmed. 

I spent a couple of hours yesterday with people who 
were trying to find an answer to the financial difficulties 
of the Rock Island Railroad. Better than 12 years ago, 
two railroads in the far West wanted to merge with the 
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Rock Island. And after 12 long years, they finally got a 
decision from the ICC. In the meantime, the Rock Island 
has gone broke. 

Well, that is a simple example, but now we are trying 
to find an answer. Of course, you in New England are 
familiar with some of the problems in this area here. 

Well, the Interstate Commerce Commission actually 
was established in 1887 and had a good purpose, to pro- 
tect the public from the monopoly of the railroads. It 
produced massive construction (constriction) of rail 
transportation. 

We know the country does have a basically ample rail- 
road system, but the problem is now to make it work for 
the benefit of the users and keep it healthy so we don’t 
have to move into the nationalization of this important 
asset in our economic life. 

Now, the defects of airline regulation by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board can be seen very specifically in Cali- 
fornia and in Texas. Let me cite this example. The CAB- 
regulated carriers—it does regulate carriers that compete 
with intrastate carriers, which are not regulated by the 
CAB—the facts are that the fares of nonregulated intra- 
state carriers are as much as 40 percent lower than those 
controlled by the CAB. Something must be wrong. 

Now, to deal with inefficient and inequitable regula- 
tion in the transportation industry, I will send to the Con- 
gress a comprehensive program of regulatory reform 
which will promote competition by allowing greater price 
flexibility, greater freedom of entry, and by reducing the 
power of Government agencies to grant antitrust im- 
munity. 

These proposals are designed to allow railroads, airlines, 
and trucking firms to lower their rates. Increased com- 
petition will also result in more efficient utilization of 
energy and savings to the consumer. 

Stimulation of competition is the goal of another leg- 
islative proposal. The Financial Institutions Act—which 
I have already sent to the Congress—it proposes, for ex- 
ample, the removal of some outdated constraints on serv- 
ices and rates which banks and savings institutions offer to 
consumers. 

As many of you know, present regulations make it 
easier to obtain higher interest rates for the large depositor 
than the small depositor. Banks, in our judgment, should 
be allowed to compete for the small investor’s dollar. This 
legislation would facilitate that. 

If approved by the Congress, this act would open up 
new sources of deposits and increase the lending power 
of financial institutions. The increased financial flexibility 
will obviously provide an economic boost and give the 
average consumer a better opportunity to earn good in- 
terest from his savings. 

Marketplace competition would definitely be improved 
by increasing consumer information. The better informed 
the purchaser, the more competitive producers must be- 


come. All of the initiatives toward deregulation should be 
accompanied by vigorous enforcement of antitrust laws. 
Vigorous antitrust action must be part of the effort to 
promote competition. 

A number of industries were made exempt from these 
controls; others were not. Like many Government inter- 
ventions in the market system, the exemptions were en- 
acted in response to various economic difficulties, real or 
imagined, with little or no thought to the long-run im- 
pact or effect. The time has come, as we see it, to recon- 
sider these exemptions and to discontinue those that can- 
not be fully justified. 

Reevaluation of another counterproductive pattern— 
so-called “fair trade” laws—is underway in many State 
legislatures. New Hampshire is one of the States where 
these outdated laws have been repealed. These State laws 
are sanctioned by Federal statutes, and they permit manu- 
facturers to dictate the prices at which retailers must sell 
their goods. 

Those of you who live in Maine and Massachusetts 
understand well what these laws cost you as consumers. 
Altogether, fair trade laws cost Americans an estimated 
$2 billion in higher prices each year. The State legislative 
repeal movement, which is underway, is encouraging. But 
the Congress should act to remove the Federal laws that 
allow States to honor these practices. Senator Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts has proposed such legislation, 
which we support. 

In coming weeks, the Administration will propose leg- 
islation to permit legitimate discount pricing. To the max- 
imum extent of law, a manufacturer should be allowed 
to pass on to retailers the cost benefits of producing and 
shipping large orders for volume buyers. Like fair trade 
laws, restrictions on discounts act to keep consumer prices 
higher than necessary. 

These are only a few of the many [areas] where the 
Administration has focused on potential action to pro- 
mote more competition in the marketplace, which bene- 
fits business and the consumer. Other actions will be 
taken and more legislation proposed. 

I urge—and very strongly recommend—reform of 
State and local regulations in these or other areas. The 
need to clear the cobwebs from our government regu- 
lations applies to all forms of government controls. 

Reforms of our present regulatory structure depend 
upon a revision of our attitudes. New perceptions are al- 
ready here. Many of them, as I see it, are triggered by 
consumer advocates. Some arise from our current eco- 
nomic problems. In unraveling nearly a century—it is 
hard to believe, but nearly a century—of regulations, we, 
of course, must be positive, we must be certain that the 
public interest prevails. I must say, however, that nothing 
resists change more stubbornly than a comfortably en- 
trenched bureaucracy intent upon its own self-preserva- 
tion. 
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But, the history of this Nation—indeed, its founding, 
which we are about to celebrate—is a continuing chroni- 
cal of change. America, we know from reading almost 
200 years of history, has a very unique capability to re- 
‘orm itself. Actually, this is our great strength. The need 
to reform the relationship between Government and bus- 
iness is not as dramatic as some of the reforms we have 
made in the past. But it is vital to our economic recovery 
and long-range economic stability. 

Change is the lifeblood of democracy, and the will- 
ingness of America to confront change insures the con- 
tinuity of our great institutions. I am confident that Amer- 
ica will respond to the challenge for growth. 

I thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:37 p.m. in the State Room at the 
New Hampshire Highway Hotel. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


The President’s Remarks at the Old North Church 
Bicentennial Lantern Service. April 18, 1975 


Bishop, Vicar, dear friends: 

Two hundred years ago tonight, two lanterns hung in 
the belfry of this Old North Church. Those lanterns sig- 
naled patriots on the other side of the Charles River 
British troops were moving by water. As Longfellow said 
in his poem: “One if by land, and two if by sea.” 

Paul Revere, William Dawes, Samuel Prescott rode 
into the night, alerting the colonists the British were com- 
ing. When day broke, according to the diaries of the time, 
the sky was clear and blue. 

British troops had crossed the Charles River. They 
marched all night, and after a skirmish at Lexington, the 
Redcoats arrived at Concord. There a volley was fired 
by our Minutemen, what Emerson called “the shot heard 
’round the world.” The American war for independence 
had begun. 

Tonight, we stand in tribute to those who stood for 
liberty and for us, two centuries ago. Tonight, we bow our 
heads in memory of those who gave their lives, their limbs, 
their property for us during that historic struggle, be- 
cause tonight we begin as a Nation and as a people the 
celebration of our Bicentennial. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, the French historian, wrote of 
our beginnings: “In that land, the great experiment was 
to be made, by civilized men, of the attempt to construct 
society on a new basis.” 

Over the decades, there were challenges to that ex- 
periment. Could a nation half slave and half free survive? 
Could a society with such a mixture of peoples and races 
and religions succeed? Would the new Nation be swal- 
lowed up in the materialism of its own well-being? The 


answers are found in the history of our land and our 
people. 

It is said that a national character is shaped by the 
interplay of inheritance, environment, and historical ex- 
perience, Our inheritance is basically that of Western 
Europe. From the English, we received the traditions of 
liberty, laws, language, and customs. 

The American inheritance has been constantly en- 
riched by people from Western and Eastern Europe, 
from Asia and Africa, as well as Latin America and 
many other parts of this great globe. Over 200 years, some 
50 million immigrants have been absorbed in our 
society. Though our national origins are not forgotten, 
all of us are proud to be simply called Americans. 

Our environment includes every variety of climate, soil, 
and resources. The American historical experience has 
been brief compared to many, many other nations. We 
are the new world, but we are the world’s oldest republic. 

The most distinguished characteristic of our American 
way is our individualism. It is reflected in our frontier 
spirit, our private enterprise, and our ability to organize 
and to produce. Our ability to adopt new ideas and to 
adapt them to practical purposes is also strikingly Amer- 
ican. 

But now we ask ourselves, how did we come to be 
where we are tonight? The answer is found in the history 
of the American experience. It teaches us that the Amer- 
ican experience has been more of reason than revolution, 
more of principles than passions, and more of hope than 
hostility or despair. 

But our history is also one of paradox. It has shown us 
that reason is not without its moments of rebellion, that 
principles are not without passion, and hope is not with- 
out its hours of discouragement and dismay. 

It is well to recall this evening that America was born 
of both promise and protest—the promise of religious and 
civil liberties, and protest for representation and against 
repression. 

Some of our dreams have at times turned to disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment, but adversity has also driven 
Americans to greater heights. George Washington 
marched from the anguish of Valley Forge to the acclaim 
of final victory. 

Reason and hope were the twin lanterns of Washington’s 
life. They enabled him to prevail over the day-to-day 
doubts and defeats. They have been the lamps that have 
lighted the road of America toward its ultimate goals— 
dignity, and self-fulfillment—and yes, pride in country. 

Abraham Lincoln was a man of reason and a man of 
hope. He acknowledged the grave flaw of our first 87 
years—slavery. 

Over 110 years ago, the American Civil War ended 
with our Republic battered and divided. Many people 
talked more of survival than of union. One-half of the 
Nation was on its knees in ruin. Nearly 2 million had 
been killed and wounded. The war had uprooted the lives 
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and fortunes of millions more. Its end was marked by more 
tears than cheers, but it was also the birth of a new 
Nation freeing itself from human slavery. 

Just before the war ended, on March 4, 1865, President 
Abraham Lincoln stood on the East Portico of the Capitol 
in Washington and delivered his second inaugural address. 
He extended the hand of friendship and unity when he 
said, “With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds.” 

President Lincoln had relit the lamps of reason and the 
lamps of hope. He had rekindled pride in America. 

Over 100 years ago, as the Nation celebrated its cen- 
tennial, America looked to the future. Our Nation had 
emerged from an agricultural, frontier society into the 
industrial age. Our towns were beginning to evolve into 
the cities of the 20th century. Rail transportation and tele- 
graph were tying this vast continent together. When we 
celebrated our 100th birthday, one of the themes was: 
“While proud of what we have done, we regret that we 
have not done more.” 

There was certainly more to do and more people to do 
the job. Immigrants were pouring into America. They 
were welcomed by these words inscribed on the Statue of 
Liberty: “I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” The 
great increase in the number of Americans, made us a 
formidable force in the world. That force was soon needed. 
World War I saw American troops fight and die in Eu- 
rope for the first time. 

Many Americans were disappointed and disillusioned 
by the aftermath of the war. They found the causes for 
which they fought unachieved. The American people 
rejected foreign entanglements and withdrew into a sep- 
arate existence. They wanted to be left alone. 

In 1941, the United States was attacked, and once 
more we went to war—this time across the Pacific as well 
as the Atlantic. We were proud of this country and what 
it was achieving for liberty around the world. 

Yet, still another time, following victory over our ene- 
mies, the American public was jarred and disillusioned 
by the postwar years. They discovered there would be no 
real peace. Europe was divided in two on V-E Day. In 
the words of Churchill, “An iron curtain has descended 
across the continent.” America had become the strong- 
hold of liberty. 

President Truman instituted a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy of containment, cooperation, and reconstruction. The 
Marshall Plan moved to reconstruct the free world; the 
United Nations was born. But the cold war had already 
begun. Soon, all too soon, America was again at war 
under the banner of the United Nations in Korea. 

Little did we know then that American troops would 
only a decade later be fighting still another war in Asia, 
culminating in a broken peace agreement in Vietnam. 


In the 200 years of our existence, it is not war and 
disillusionment which have triumphed. No; it is the 
American concept and fulfillment of liberty that have 
truly revolutionized the world. America has not sought 
the conquest of territory but instead, the mutual support 
of all men and women who cherish freedom. 

The Declaration of Independence has won the minds, 
it has won the hearts of this world beyond the dreams of 
any revolutionary who has ever lived. The two lanterns of 
Old North Church have fired a torch of freedom that 
has been carried to the ends of the world. 

As we launch this Bicentennial celebration, we Ameri- 
cans must remind ourselves of the eternal truths by which 
we live. We must be reinspired by the great ideals that 
created our country. We must renew ourselves as a people 
and rededicate this Nation to the principles of two cen- 
turies ago. 

We must revitalize the pride in America that has car- 
ried us from some of our darkest hours to our brightest 
days. We must once again become masters of our own 
destiny. This calls for patience, for understanding, for tol- 
erance, and work toward unity—unity of purpose, a unity 
based on reason, a unity based on hope. 

This call is not new. It is as old as the Continental Con- 
gress of 200 years ago, as legendary as Lincoln’s legacy of 
more than 100 years ago, and as relevant as today’s call 
to Americans to join in the celebration of the Bicentennial. 

Perhaps national unity is an impossible dream. Like 
permanent peace, perhaps it will prove to be a never-end- 
ing search. But today we celebrate the most impossible 
dream of our history, the survival of the Government and 
the permanence of our principles of our Founding Fathers. 

America and its principles have not only survived but 
flourished far beyond anyone’s dreams. No nation in his- 
tory has undertaken the enormous enterprises of the 
American people. No country, despite our imperfections, 
has done more to bring economic and social justice to its 
people and to the world. 

Yet, we have suffered great internal turmoil and 
torment in recent years. Nevertheless, in all of the explosive 
changes of this and past generations, the American people 
have demonstrated a rich reserve of reason and of hope. 

There are few times in our history when the American 
people have spoken with more eloquent reason and hope 
than during the tribulations and tests that our Government 
and our economic system have endured during the past 
year. Yet, the American people have stood firm. 

The Nation has not been torn with irresponsible reac- 
tion. Rather, we are blessed with patience, common sense, 
and a willingness to work things out. The American dream 
is not dead. It simply has yet to be fulfilled. 

In the economy and energy and the environment, in 
housing, in transportation, in education and communica- 
tion, in social problems and social planning, America has 
yet to realize its greatest contribution to civilization. 
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To do this, America needs new ideas and new efforts 
from our people. Each of us, of every color, of every 
creed, are part of our country and must be willing to 
build not only a new and better Nation but new and 
greater understanding and unity among our people. 

Let us not only be a Nation of peace but let us foster 
peace among all nations. Let us not only believe in equality 
but live it each day in our lives. Let us not only feed and 
clothe a healthy America but let us lend a hand to others 
struggling for self-fulfillment. Let us seek even greater 
knowledge and offer the enlightenment of our endeavors 
to the educational and scientific community throughout 
the world. Let us seek the spiritual enrichment of our 
people more than material gains. Let us be true to our- 
selves, to our heritage, and to our homeland, and we will 
never then be false to any people or to any nation. 

Finally, let us pray here in the Old North Church to- 
night that those who follow 100 years or 200 years from 
now may look back at us and say: We were a society 
which combined reason with liberty and hope with 
freedom. 

May it be said above all: We kept the faith. Freedom 
flourished. Liberty lived. These are the abiding principles 
of our past and the greatest promise of our future. 

Good evening, and may God bless you all. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:25 p.m. at the Old North Church, 
Boston, Mass., at the service inaugurating the national Bicenten- 
nial celebration. 

In his opening remarks, the President referred to the Right 
Reverend John M. Burgess, Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, and 
the Reverend Robert W. Golledge, Vicar of the Old North Church. 

Following the President’s remarks, two lanterns were lighted by 
Robert Newman Ruggles and Robert Newman Sheet, descendants of 
Robert Newman, who, as sexton of the Old North Church in 1775, 
lighted the two lanterns which signaled the movement of British 


troops. The President then lighted a third lantern which marked the 
beginning of America’s third century. 


Concord, Massachusetts 


The President’s Remarks at Patriots Day Ceremonies 
at the Old North Bridge. April 19, 1975 


Thank you very, very much, Mr. Suter. Governor Duka- 
kis, Mr. Ambassador, Senator Brooke, Senator Kennedy, 
Members of the House of Representatives, distinguished 
guests, and fellow Americans: 

Two hundred years ago today, American Minutemen 
raised their muskets at the Old North Bridge and an- 
swered a British volley. Ralph Waldo Emerson called it 
“the shot heard ’round the world.” The British were in 
full retreat soon afterwards and returned to Boston. But 
there was no turning back for the colonists—the American 
Revolution had begun. 

Today, two centuries later, the President of 50 united 
States and 213 million people stands before a new genera- 


tion of Americans who have come to this hallowed 
ground. 

In these two centuries, the United States has become a 
world power. From a newborn Nation with a few ships, 
American seapower now ranges to the most distant shores. 
From a militia of raw recruits, the American military 
stands on the frontlines of the free world. Our fliers and 
our planes eclipse one another in power and in speed with 
each suceeding new breed of airmen and aircraft. 

From a Nation virtually alone, America is now allied 
with many free worlds [nations] in common defense. The 
concepts of isolationism and fortress America no longer 
represent either the reasoning or the role of the United 
States foreign policy. 

World leadership was thrust upon America, and we 
have assumed it. In accepting that role, the United States 
has assumed responsibility from which it cannot and will 
not retreat. Free nations need the United States, and we 
need free nations. Neither can go it alone. 

There are some in the world who still believe that force 
and the threat of force are the major instruments of 
national and international policy. They believe that mili- 
tary supremacy over others is [the] logical and legitimate 
[end] of their revolutionary doctrines. Such aims have left 
a trail of tyranny, broken promises, and falsehood. 

Tyranny by any other name is still tyranny. Broken 
promises in any other language are still promises unkept. 
And falsehood by any other description is still a lie. 

This is not the rhetoric of the past. It is reason about 
the present because history keeps repeating itself. Force 
as an instrument of national and international policy 
continues to be a major instrument of change in the world. 
Reasonable societies and reasonable people must do all in 
their power to reconcile all threats to peace. Now is a 
time for reconciliation, not recrimination. It is a time of 
reconstruction, not rancor. 

The world is witnessing revolutionary technological, 
economic, and social change—a massive and rapid break- 
ing of barriers. 

We, all men and women of all lands, must master this 
change. We must make this revolution an evolution—to 
make and accept change with greater order and greater 
restraint. 

How can we achieve, how can we accomplish this 
evolution? It is not enough to call upon material resources. 
No material resources are sufficient to themselves to inspire 
the continued confidence of men in reasonable change. 
We must summon higher, greater values as we proceed. 
These higher values are found in the principles of this 
Republic, forged by our forefathers in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote of change in the light of 
American principles, and he said, “Nothing, then, is 
unchangeable but the inherent and inalienable rights of 
man.” Jefferson accepted change in the ordinary course 
of human events, but he rejected any fundamental change 
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in the principles of our Republic, the inalienable rights 
of man. 

Often, change is healthy for a people and a nation. 
That is why America has always been a land of new 
horizons and new hopes. Free choice, the consent of the 
governed, represents the American philosophy of change. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are sacred 
rights, not to be given or not to be taken by shifting winds 
or changing moods. It is important to recall these truths 
because the men and women of America must renew 
that faith, their courage, and their confidence. Our belief, 
our commitment to human rights, to human liberties, 
must also represent belief and commitment to ourselves. 

It is a time to place the hand of healing on the heart 
of America—not division and not blame. When all is said 
and done, the finest tribute that may ever be paid this 
Nation and this people is that we provided a home for 
freedom. 

Freedom was nourished in American soil because the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence flourished 
in our land. These principles, when enunciated 200 years 
ago, were a dream, not a reality. Today, they are real. 
Equality has matured in America. Our inalienable rights 
have become even more sacred. There is no government 
in our land without the consent of the governed. 

Many other lands have freely accepted the principles 
of liberty and freedom in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and fashioned their own independent republics. It 
is these principles, freely taken and freely shared, that 
have revolutionized the world. The volley fired here at 
Concord two centuries ago, “the shot heard ’round the 
world,” still echoes today on this anniversary. 

One hundred years from now, a new generation of 
Americans will come here to rededicate this Nation and 
renew the spirit of our people in the principles that inspire 
us on this occasion. Let it be said that those of us who 
came to Concord today reaffirmed these final words of the 
Declaration of Independence: “We mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:54 a.m. at the Old North Bridge, 
Concord, Mass., after being introduced by Philip Suter, Chairman 
of the Concord Board of Selectmen. 

Following the President’s remarks, Sir Peter Ramsbotham, British 
Ambassador to the United States, laid a wreath on the graves of 


the British soldiers. The President then placed a wreath at the base 
of the Minutemen Statue. 


Lexington, Massachusetts 


The President’s Remarks at Patriots Day Ceremonies at 
Lexington Green. April 19, 1975 


Mr. Kenney, Senators Brooke and Kennedy, my former 
colleagues in the House of Representatives, and one of my 


dear and finest friends, former Speaker of the House, John 
McCormick, and, of course, one of your fine former Gov- 
ernors, John Volpe, other public officials, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Let me, at the outset, thank all of the wonderful people 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Thank you for 
the wonderful experience that I have had since flying 
from one of your sister States, New Hampshire, last night 
to Massachusetts. 

The inspirational opportunity at the Old North Church 
last night and the tremendous experience and inspirational 
opportunity today, first in Concord and now in Lexington, 
gives to me a new feeling and a new strength about our 
country. 

I thank all of you in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for inaugurating our Bicentennial in such a wonder- 
ful way. You have given to the rest of America the guid- 
ance and the inspiration to make our Bicentennial what 
it ought to be. 

Now, I have read and kind of memorized what took 
place here in Lexington, but all of you know it much, 
much better than I, so I will not repeat it on this occasion. 
It means much to you, but it means much to America, 
what transpired and took place 200 years ago right here 
in Lexington. 

But I think we have to not only look back at what 
sacrifices were made [but] what efforts were made, what 
progress has been made. And in 200 years, we have gone 
from 13 poor, struggling colonies of some 3 million people, 
divided in part but united in other ways. 

We were poor economically. We had problems of 
unbelievable proportions, but that fundamental spirit 
existed here 200 years ago, and it has grown and blossomed 
and flourished, not only with those who were here but 
those who have come to the shores since that time. 

We should be proud of this two centuries of effort and 
accomplishment. But what is even more important, in my 
judgment, is what we can do in the next 100 years and 
the next 100 years. 

We have inherited a great tradition, but it is our job— 
older and younger people joining together—to see to it 
that when our ancestors meet here 100 years from now, 
they can say that what was done here on this date was the 
kickoff for a new century of unity, progress at home as 
well as abroad. 

We have had some difficult times. It was said we have 
problems domestically, and we do have problems inter- 
nationally. But I am convinced if we join together, those 
from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, those from 
my State of Michigan, and the millions and millions 
around the United States, as well as around the world, if 
we join in unity in the next 100 years, then we will have 
done our part in tribute to those that preceded us in the 
previous 200 years. 

I thank you again from the bottom of my heart, Mr. 
Chairman. I thank Senator Brooke and Senator Kennedy. 
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I thank your Governor. I thank Members of Congress 
from the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

I thank you all for the superb accomplishments in 
making our Bicentennial the meaningful program that it 
must be if we pay tribute in the right way and move 
forward in the best way. 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:43 a.m. at Lexington Green, 


Lexington, Mass., after being introduced by Allen F. Kenney, chair- 
man of the Town of Lexington Board of Selectmen. 


Dinner Honoring President 
Kenneth D. Kaunda of Zambia 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Ford and 
President Kaunda at a Dinner at the White 
House. April 19, 1975 


PreswweENT Foro. Mr. President, Mrs. Kaunda, Kaweche 
Kaunda, distinguished guests: 

Let me say that Mrs. Ford and I are extremely de- 
lighted to have you, Mr. President, your family, and 
your distinguished guests with us here this evening. It 
has been a great pleasure for me to talk to your lovely 
wife and to know of your delightful family. And on be- 
half of Mrs. Ford and myself, we extend and wish to 
you our very, very best. 

Your visit to Washington is a mark of friendship that 
has existed between our two nations since Zambia gained 
her independence in 1964. 

America knows and respects you, Mr. President, but 
also I should say we know that in the modern history of 
Zambia and the history of Kenneth Kaunda, they are in- 
separable. Your moral and intellectual leadership guided 
your country to independence, and for that we praise you. 

Your leadership has made your young nation an ex- 
ample of respect and admiration throughout the world. 
The American people join me in saluting you for your 
accomplishments, your dedication, and your wisdom in a 
controversial and difficult world. We ask that you convey 
to your people in Zambia our admiration for them and 
for you and our greetings. 

Mr. President, we have been following developments 
in Southern Africa with great, great interest. For many 
years the United States has supported self-determination 
for the peoples of that area, and we continue to do so 
today. 

We view the coming independence of Mozambique, 
Angola, and the island territories with great satisfaction, 
just as we viewed the independence of Guinea-Bissau just 
last year. 


May I say, Mr. President, America stands ready to 
help the emerging countries, the emerging nations and to 
provide what assistance we can. And we know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these new states will continue to look to you 


‘for wise, wise counsel as they build to nationhood in the 


future. 

Much still remains to be done in Southern Africa. In 
this connection, Mr. President, we welcome your com- 
mitment to change through peaceful negotiations and 
understanding between the parties concerned, rather than 
through recourse to violence. 

We deeply believe that patient diplomacy will bear 
great fruit, and we promise our continued efforts and 
our support as you seek, with others, to resolve these prob- 
lems at the conference table. 

Mr. President, in my April 10 speech to the Congress 
and to the American people, I noted that America is de- 
veloping a closer relationship with nations of Africa, and 
I said that Africans must know that America is a true 
and concerned friend, reliable both in word as well as in 
deed. 

Your visit, Mr. President, coming so soon after that 
occasion, is most timely for all of us. I hope that you will 
take back to your countrymen and to all Africans our re- 
newed pledge of friendship. 

Our wide-ranging discussions, Mr. President, this after- 
noon after my return from some of our historic celebra- 
tions of our 200th, or Bicentennial, anniversary covered 
matters of common interest and concern, and it confirmed 
the relationship between your country and my country. 

There is, however, one area, Mr. President, of mutual 
interest which we tacitly did not discuss. I have since 
found, tonight, from your lovely wife, that we have a 
close and intimate interest in a special area. I understand 
that you do enjoy playing golf. [ Laughter] 

I feel sure, Mr. President, that our common problems, 
nationally, internationally, bilaterally, on some occasion 
in the future can best be resolved by a little competition 
on the links. [Laughter] I intend to make an honest ef- 
fort to see if our friendship can’t be broadened by such an 
experience. 

So, I say to you, Mr. President, and to your lovely wife, 
and your son, and your colleagues here this evening, let 
me propose a toast to you, to the Republic of Zambia, 
and to the continuing excellent relations between our two 
countries. 

To you, Mr. President, and to your Republic and to 
your wonderful people. 

PRESIDENT Kaunpa. Mr. 
brothers and sisters: 

I first want to express my deep appreciation and grati- 
tude for inviting me to visit Washington, D.C. I also 
thank you, the Government, and the people of the United 
States, for their warm welcome and the kind hospitality 
given to my wife and I and the entire Zambian delegation. 


President, Mrs. Ford, 
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Mr. President, we are happy to be in Washington, D.C. 
It is a very brief visit, but since we come for specific 
objectives, it is not the duration that matters, but the 
results. 

So far, we have done a lot. We find we have a lot in 
common on vital issues affecting mankind. Our discussions 
have been characterized by a spirit of frankness and 
cordiality. 

This spirit, coupled by the definition of areas of urgent 
action, should move the U.S. and Africa closer towards 
the attainment of our common objectives. 

We come, Mr. President, to America with a clear pur- 
pose. We simply want to be understood. We seek American 
understanding of Africa’s objectives and America’s fullest 
support in the attainment of these objectives. 

The relations between Zambia and the United States 
cause me no concern because they are cordial, although 
there is room for improvement through more sound 
cooperation. 

What gives Zambia and Africa great cause for con- 
cern is, Mr. President, America’s policy towards Africa— 
or is it the lack of it, which, of course, can mean the same 
thing. 

I have not worked at the UN, but I have been told 
that at the UN sometimes there are tricks in which an 
abstention in a vote can be a vote for or against. 

A no-policy position may not be a neutral position 
indicative of a passive posture, but a deliberate act of 
policy to support the status quo or to influence events in 
one direction or the other at a particular time. 

We have, in recent years, been most anxious, Mr. 
President, about the nature and degree of the United 
States’ participation in building conditions for genuine 
peace, based on human equality, human dignity, freedom 
and justice for all—for all, particularly in Southern 
Africa. 

You will forgive us, Mr. President, for our candor if 
we reaffirmed on this occasion our dismay at the fact that 
America has not fulfilled our expectations. Our dismay 
arises from a number of factors. 

We are agreed that peace is central, that peace is 
central to all human endeavors. Our struggle for inde- 
pendence was designed to build peace and, thank God, 
our people have enjoyed internal peace. 

We are agreed, Mr. President, that we must help 
strengthen peace wherever it is threatened. There has been 
no peace in Southern Africa for a very long time, a very 
long time, indeed, even if there was no war as such. 

The absence of war does not necessarily mean peace. 
Peace, as you know, Mr. President, dear brothers and sis- 
ters, is something much deeper, much deeper than that. 

The threat of escalation of violence is now real. It is 
our duty to avoid such an escalation. We want to build 
peace in the place of violence, racial harmony in place of 
disharmony, prosperity in place of economic stagnation, 


security in place of insecurity, now dogging every family 
every day. 

Mr. President, to build genuine peace in Southern 
Africa, we must recognize with honesty the root causes of 
the existing conflict. 

First, colonialism in Rhodesia and Namibia. The exist- 
ence of a rebel regime in Rhodesia has since compounded 
that problem. Second, apartheid and racial domination 
in South Africa. 

Over the last few years, a number of catalytic factors 
have given strength to these forces of evil. 

External economic and strategic interests have flour- 
ished in colonial and apartheid regimes. Realism and 
moral conscience dictate that those who believe in peace 
must join hands in promoting conditions for peace. We 
cannot declare our commitment to peace and yet 
strengthen forces which stand in the way of the attainment 
of that peace. 

The era of colonialism has ended. Apartheid cannot 
endure the test of time. Our obligation is that these evil 
systems end peacefully—peacefully. 

To achieve our aim, we need America’s total commit- 
ment, total commitment to action consistent with that 
aim. So far, American policy, let alone action, has been 
low-keyed. This has given psychological comfort to the 
forces of evil. 

We become, Mr. President, even more dismayed when 
the current posture of America towards Africa is set 
against the background of historical performance in the 
late fifties and early sixties. 

We cannot but recall that America did not wait for 
and march in step with the colonial powers, but rather 
boldly—boldly marched ahead with the colonial peoples 
in their struggles to fulfill their aspirations, an America 
undaunted by the strong forces of reaction against the 
wind of change, whose nationals helped teach the colonial 
settlers about the evils of racial discrimination, an Amer- 
ica whose Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, 
“Soapy” Williams,’ could be slapped in the face by a 
white reactionary on our soil and yet, undaunted, still 
smile, still stand by American principles of freedom, jus- 
tice, and national independence based on majority rule. 

Yes, the reactionaries hated Americans for spoiling the 
natives, as they would say, for helping to dismantle 
colonialism. 

Now, we ask and wonder what has happened through- 
out America? Have the principles changed? The aspira- 
tions of the oppressed have not changed, have not changed 
at all. In desperation, their anger has exploded their 
patience. Their resolve to fight, if peaceful negotiations 
are impossible, is borne out by history. 

So, their struggle has now received the baptism of fire; 
victories in Mozambique and Angola have given them 


*G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, 1961-66. 
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added inspiration. Africa has no reason—no reason at 
all—not to support the liberation movements. 

Can America still end only with declarations of support 
for the principles of freedom and racial justice? This, I 
submit, Mr. President, would not be enough. Southern 
Africa is poised for a dangerous armed conflict. Peace is 
at stake. 

The conflict with disastrous consequences can be 
averted, but I submit again, Mr. President, there is not 
much time. Urgent action is required. 

At this time, America cannot realistically wait and see 
what administering powers will do or to pledge to support 
their efforts when none are in plan. America must heed 
the call of the oppressed. 

America, once an apostle in decolonization, must not 
be a mere disciple of those which promise but never per- 
form and thus give strength to evils of colonialism and 
apartheid. 

If we want peace, we must end the era of inertia in 
Rhodesia and in Namibia and vigorously work for ending 
apartheid. America must now be in the vanguard of 
democratic revolution in Southern Africa. This is not the 
first time we make this appeal. It is Africa’s constant plea. 

Now, Africa has taken an unequivocal stand on decol- 
onization. We do not want to fight a war to win freedom 
and full national independence in Southern Africa. Africa 
wants to achieve these objectives by peaceful means, that 
is, through negotiations. 

Our declaration to give high priority to peaceful 
methods to resolve the current crisis is a conscious deci- 
sion—a conscious decision. We feel it to be our moral duty 
to avoid bloodshed where we can. 

We are determined to fulfill this obligation, but, Mr. 
President, not at any price—not at any price, not at the 
price of freedom and justice. There we say no. No. 

Africa has made it clear that if the road to peaceful 
change is closed by the stone walls of racial bigotry and the 
force of arms by minority regimes, then we are equally 
duty-bound to take the inescapable alternative. 

The oppressed people have a right to answer force with 
force, and Africa and all her friends in the world will 
support them. 

Liberation movements fought fascist Portugal. We sup- 
ported them. They won, they won. Now we must turn to 
Rhodesia and Namibia. 

Can America stand and be counted in implementing 
the Dar es Salaam strategy adopted by Africa? In Dar es 
Salaam early this month, Mr. President, Africa reaffirmed 
its commitment, its commitment to a peaceful solution 
to the crisis in Southern Africa as a first priority. 

Our strategy opens even new doors, now new doors to 
peaceful change, if those caught up in the crisis seek an 
honorable exit. Here is a chance in a century to achieve 
peace based on human equality and human dignity with- 
out further violence. : 


We call upon America to support our efforts in achiev- 
ing majority rule in Rhodesia and Namibia immediately 
and the ending of apartheid in South Africa. If we are 
committed to peace, then let us join hands in building 
peace by removing factors underlying the current crisis. 

If the oppressed peoples fail to achieve these noble ends 
by peaceful means, we call upon America not to give 
any support to the oppressors. Even now we call upon 
America to desist from direct and indirect support to mi- 
nority regimes, for this puts America in direct conflict with 
the interests of Africa, that is, peace deeply rooted, deeply 
rooted in human dignity and equality and freedom with- 
out discrimination. 

We have recently demonstrated, Mr. President, our 
readiness to make peaceful change possible in Mozam: 
bique and Angola. We are equally committed to assist the 
oppressed if they should convince us that the road to 
peaceful change is closed and armed struggle is the only 
alternative. 

The rebels in Rhodesia, assisted by South African 
troops, have committed some of the worst atrocities on the 
continent. Africa cannot allow them to continue, and we 
urge America not to allow them to continue. 

Victory for the majority is a matter of time, a matter 
of time. Let us, therefore, make it as painless as possible 
to those who have dominated their fellow men for years. 

Mr. President, we wish America—we wish America to 
understand our aims and objectives. We are not fighting 
whites, We are fighting an evil and brutal system. On this 
there must be no compromise, none at all. 

America should also understand our strategy. We want 
to achieve our objectives by peaceful methods first and 
foremost. Africa is ready to try this approach with patience 
and exhaust all possible tactics, for peace is too precious, is 
too precious for all of us, but our patience and the patience 
of the oppressed has its limits. 

Mr. President, we are here only for a short time. We 
have no other mission except to take the opportunity of 
the visit to put Africa’s stand clearly. We want to avoid 
confrontation, but let us not be pushed. 

Once again, Mr. President, on behalf of my wife and 
my compatriots, and indeed on my own behalf, I thank 
you, Mrs. Ford, and all our colleagues, brothers and 
sisters, for this warm welcome and hospitality. 

This is indeed a memorable visit, memorable because 
it has been fruitful, and it coincides with the launching 
only yesterday of your Bicentennial celebrations. We con- 
gratulate the people of the United States for their tre- 
mendous achievements since independence, which have 
justified the anti-colonialist struggle of their Founding 
Fathers. 

Finally, I take the opportunity of inviting you, Mr. 
President, and Mrs. Ford, to pay a visit to Zambia. We 
will be happy to receive you in our country at any time 
convenient to you. 
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And may I say, sir, at that time I might answer the 
challenge of playing golf. [Laughter] 

I now invite you, ladies and gentlemen, to join me and 
my wife and my colleagues in this toast to the President 
and Mrs. Ford. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Ford, bilateral relations. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. Theodore Cooper To Be Assistant Secretary 
for Health. April 21,1975 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Theodore Cooper, of Bethesda, Md., to be Assistant 
Secretary for Health, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. He will succeed Charles C. Edwards, who 
resigned effective January 5, 1975. 

Dr. Cooper is presently the Acting Assistant Secretary 
for Health. In 1968, he became the Director of the Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute, after having been an 
Associate Director since 1967. From 1966 to 1968, he 
was professor and chairman, department of pharmacol- 
ogy, and professor of surgery at the University of New 
Mexico School of Medicine. He was director, Center for 
Cardiovascular Research, St. Louis University, from 1961 
to 1965. He had been assistant professor of surgery at St. 
Louis University from 1960 to 1962. During 1959 to 
1960, he was a surgeon for the United States Public 
Health Service, National Heart Institute. 

Dr. Cooper was born on December 29, 1928, in Tren- 
ton, N.J. He received his B.S. degree from Georgetown 
University in 1949 and his M.D. degree from St. Louis 
University in 1954 He received his Ph.D. degree from St. 
Louis University in 1956. 

Dr. Cooper is married to the former Vivian Evans, and 
they have four children. 


National Institutes of Health 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. Donald Sharp Fredrickson To Be 
Director. April 21,1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Donald Sharp Fredrickson, of Bethesda, Md., to 


be Director of the National Institutes of Health, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. He will succeed 
Robert S. Stone, who resigned effective January 31, 1975. 

Since 1974, Dr. Fredrickson has been the president of 
the Institutes of Medicine, Washington, D.C. He was 
associated with the National Heart and Lung Institute 
from 1953 until 1974, serving as Clinical Associate, and 
later as a member of the Senior Research Staff of the Lab- 
oratory of Cellular Physiology and Metabolism. He be- 
came Clinical Director of the Institute in 1961 and then 
head of the Section on Molecular Diseases in the Labora- 
tory of Metabolism in 1962. In 1966, he became the Di- 
rector of the National Heart and Lung Institute. During 
the period from 1966 to 1974, he was the Chief of the 
Molecular Disease Branch of the Institute and later the 
Director of Intramural Research. 

Dr. Fredrickson was born on August 8, 1924, in Canon 
City, Colo. He received his B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in 1946 and his M.D. degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1949. 

Dr. Fredrickson is married to the former Henrietta 
Eekhof, and they have two children. 


Budget Rescissions and Deferrals 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Rescissions and Deferrals. Dated April 18, 1975. 
Released April 21, 1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith report four new proposed rescissions and six 
new deferrals as required by the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974. In addition, I am 
transmitting two supplementary reports which revise 
deferral reports made to the Congress in previous special 
messages. 

Five of the reports contained herein are withholdings 
in the fourth quarter of funds authorized under the Con- 
tinuing Resolution for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Resolution of two of these items might 
be better served by action upon the Administration’s 
appropriation request for health planning and emergency 
school aid in the Second 1975 Supplemental Appropria- 
tion bill now pending before the Congress. 

The items I am submitting in this special message, along 
with other actions I have already proposed, provide a 
means of restraining budget outlays and thereby can help 
hold the fiscal year 1976 budget deficit within reasonable 
bounds. When I signed the tax reduction bill on March 29, 
1975, I noted that the estimated 1976 deficit had reached 
about $60 billion and was threatening to go as high as 
$100 billion. Such an enormous deficit could generate 
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another inflationary spiral and might well choke off any 
economic recovery. I will continue to resist every attempt 
to add to the deficit. 

The details of the rescission and deferral reports are 
attached. 

GerRALD R. Forp 

The White House, 

April 18, 1975. 
NOTE: The attachment detailing the rescissions and deferrals is 
printed in the Federal Register of April 25, 1975. 


Budget Deferrals 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Deferrals. Dated April 18, 1975. 
Released April 21, 1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-344), I am 
transmitting nine supplementary reports that revise defer- 
ral reports sent to the Congress in the fall of 1974. I am 
also transmitting herewith reports on one new rescission 
and two new deferrals for the fiscal year 1975. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 18, 1975. 


NOTE: The attachment detailing the deferrals is printed in the 
Federal Register of April 25, 1975. 


Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for John E. Robson, With Mr. Robson’s Response. 
April 21, 1975 


Tue Preswent. Members of the Cabinet, Members of 
Congress, distinguished guests: 

It is a great privilege and pleasure for me to participate 
in the swearing in of John Robson as Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. It is my judgment that the 
American commercial airline industry is one of the very 
best. It has got fine people running it, managing it. It has 
got outstanding equipment and fine employees. It per- 
forms, in my judgment, a very useful function, a very vital 
part of our transportation system. 

It seems to me, however, that as we try to achieve the 
most efficient commercial airline service in this country at 


the lowest possible cost, we do have to have an organiza- 
tion such as the CAB to look after such mundane matters 
as fares, routes, competition, and, of course, the CAB 
must not neglect the environment, energy, and a raft of 
other important matters that are in the public interest. 

In John Robson I think we will have a Chairman who 
will do an outstanding job. His experience in the field of 
transportation goes back to the days when the Depart- 
ment of Transportation was first established, first as Gen- 
eral Counsel and secondly as Under Secretary, an out- 
standing lawyer, a person who has had experience in 
Government as well as in private practice. 

John, it is a privilege and a pleasure for me to be here 
on this occasion to participate in your swearing in, and, at 
this point, may I ask Justice Rehnquist to actually per- 
form the function of making you a member, first, and fol- 
lowing that, I will designate you officially as Chairman of 
the CAB. 


[At this point, William H. Rehnquist, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, administered the oath of office.] 


Mr. Rosson. Thank you, Mr. President, thank you, 
Mr. Justice Rehnquist, and thank all of you distinguished 
Members of the Congress, my friends, and others from 
the Government, and my family for being here with me. 

Mr. President, I recall a conversation some months 
ago that you and I had when I remarked that I thought 
this was a difficult time to govern. And your response was 
not a sigh of resigned agreement, but was a statement 
that the difficult times offer the greatest opportunities for 
new ideas and creative action. 

In the area of the responsibility that I am about to 
enter, new ideas and new concepts may very well be 
needed. I go in with an open mind and a commitment 
to search for new and good solutions and to implement 
them—r try to implement them. 

But the novelty of an idea and its merit are not always 
coincident. As one of your predecessors said, “New ideas 
can be good or bad, just like old ones.” 

So, I approach my new task with a sense of deliberate- 
ness, seeking to avoid, as Winston Churchill once said, 
a needless quarrel between the past and the future only 
to find that we have lost the present. 

I enthusiastically accept the challenge, Mr. President. 
I am deeply grateful for the opportunity to serve, and I 
hope that I shall always justify your confidence. 

Thank you. 

THE PresweNT. Thank you all for coming. We are 
very grateful. I see around here a good many old friends. 
And it is nice to see you. I am sure this occasion will be 
one that will be the beginning of a new era as far as the 
CAB is concerned. 

Congratulations again, John. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:04 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 
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CBS News Interview 


The President’s Conversation With Walter Cronkite, 
Eric Sevareid, and Bob Schieffer, Broadcast Live 
on Radio and Television. April 21,1975 


Mr. Cronkite. Good evening, Mr. President. 

THE Present. Good evening, Walter. 

Mr. Cronkite. Thank you for this opportunity to talk 
with you this evening here from the Rose [Blue] Room at 
the White House. 

THE Preswent. I am looking forward to it. 


U.S. MaRINES IN THE SouTH PACIFIC 


Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, just this moment as we 
came on the air, I was surprised over this little machine 
here that the Associated Press and the United Press In- 
ternational are reporting from Honolulu that a large num- 
ber of battle-equipped Marines, 800 or so, have left Ha- 
waii by air on chartered aircraft. Can you tell us what 
their destination is and what’s up? 

THE PresweENT. Well, that is part of a movement to 
strengthen, or to bring up to strength, the Marine detach- 
ment in that area of the Pacific. It is not an unusual mili- 
tary movement. On the other hand, we felt, under the 
circumstances, that it was wise to bring the Marine group 
in that area of the world—the South Pacific—up to 
strength. 

Mr. Cronxire. Can you tell us where they are going, 
sir? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, they’re going—lI don’t think I 
should be any more definitive than that. 

Mr. Cronkite. They are not going directly to Saigon 
are they? 

THE PresweENnT. No, they are not. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. Cronxire. Now that President Thieu has resigned, 
which was the big news of this morning, of course, are we 
involved in, or are we acting as intermediary in any nego- 
tiations for a peaceful settlement out there? 

Tue PreswentT. We are exploring with a number of 
governments negotiating opportunities. But in this very 
rapid change, with President Thieu stepping down, there 
really hasn’t been an opportunity for us to make contact 
with a new government. And the net result is we are plan- 
ning to explore with them, and with other governments in 
that area or connected with that area, so that we don’t miss 
any opportunity to try and get a cease-fire. 

Mr. SEvareED. Mr. President, what is your own esti- 
mate of the situation now? Do you think that the Hanoi 
people want to negotiate the turnover of the city, a peace- 
ful turnover, or just drive ahead? 


Tue Presment. Eric, I wish I knew. I don’t think 
anybody can be absolutely certain, except the North 
Vietnamese themselves. 

You get the impression that in the last few days they 
were anxious to move in very quickly for a quick takeover. 
On the other hand, within the last 12, 24 hours, there 
seems to be a slowdown. It is not certain from what we 
see, just what their tactic will be. We naturally hope that 
there is a period when the fighting will cease or the mili- 
tary activity will become less intense so that negotiations 
might be undertaken or even a cease-fire achieved. 

But it is so fluid right now, I don’t think anybody can 
be certain what the North Vietnamese are going to do. 

Mr. SEvARED. Are they communicating with our Gov- 
ernment through third parties or otherwise? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we have communications with 
other governments. I can’t tell you whether the North 
Vietnamese are communicating with them or not. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. SEvAREID. President Thieu, when he stepped down, 
said that one of the reasons was American pressure. What 
was our role in his resignation? 

Tue Present. Our Government made no direct re- 
quest that President Thieu step down. There was no 
pressure by me or anyone in Washington in that regard. 

There may have been some on the scene in Saigon who 
may have talked to President Thieu. But there was no 
pressure from here to force President Thieu to step down, 
and he made, I am sure, the final decision all on his own. 

Mr. Sevarei. But surely our representatives there 
would not speak without your authority on this matter? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it is a question of how you 
phrase it. We never asked anybody to ask him to step 
down. There were discussions as to whether or not he 
should or shouldn’t, but there was no direct request from 
me for him to relinquish his role as the head of state. 

After all, he was an elected President. He was the 
head of that government, properly chosen, so his decision, 
as far as we know, was made totally on his own. 

Mr. ScuteFFeEr. Mr. President, on the evacuation, you 
have expressed hope that something could be arranged 
so tens of thousands of loyal South Vietnamese could be 
brought out of the country. 

Do you think it is possible to have something like that 
if the North Vietnamese oppose it or if the Vietcong are 
not willing to go along with it? Are any kind of negotia- 
tions underway now to try to set up some sort of an 
arrangement like that? 

THE Present. I would agree with you that if the 
North Vietnamese make a military effort, it would be 
virtually impossible to do so unless we moved in substan- 
tial U.S. military personnel to protect the evacuation. 

On the other hand, if the South Vietnamese should 
make it difficult, in their disappointment that our support 
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hadn’t been as much as they thought it should be, their 
involvement would make it virtually impossible again, 
without a sizable U.S. military commitment. That is one 
reason why we want a cease-fire. That is why we want 
the military operation stopped so that we can certainly 
get all the Americans out without any trouble and, hope- 
fully, those South Vietnamese that we feel a special obliga- 
tion to. 

But, at the moment, it does not appear that that is 
possible. We intend to keep working on it because we 
feel it is the humane and the proper thing to do. 

Mr. ScureFrFer. What if it is not possible? Then what 
do you do? Do you ask the Congress to let you send those 
troops in there, American troops to protect the with- 
drawal? Do you send them in without Congressional 
approval? What do you do next? 

THE PRESENT. As you know, I have asked the Con- 
gress to clarify my authority as President to send American 
troops in to bring about the evacuation of friendly South 
Vietnamese or South Vietnamese that we have an obliga- 
tion to, or at least I think we do. 

There is no problem in sending U.S. military personnel 
in to South Vietnam to evacuate Americans. That is 
permitted under the War Powers Act, providing we give 
adequate prenotification to the Congress. 

That is what we did in the case of Phnom Penh in 
our personnel there. But if we are going to have a sizable 
evacuation of South Vietnamese, I would think the Con- 
gress ought to clarify the law and give me specific author- 
ity. Whether they will or not, I can’t tell you at this point. 

Mr. ScuieEFFER. Now, if you do send them in and if 
Congress gives you the authority, they will have to have 
air power. It will have to be a sizable commitment. They 
will almost have to have just an open-ended authority in 
order to protect themselves. That is what you are asking 
for, isn’t it? 

THE PRESENT. Unless the North Vietnamese and the 
South Vietnamese have a cease-fire, and then the evacu- 
ation of those South Vietnamese could be done very 
easily. 

Now, if there is a military conflict still going on, or if 
either one side or the other shows displeasure about this, 
and if we decided to do it—there are a number of “ifs” 
in that—yes, there would have to be some fairly sizable 
U.S., on a short term, very precise, military involvement, 
not on a broad scale, of course. 

Mr. CRonxire. Mr. President, when did you last talk 
to President Thieu? 

THE Preswent. I have not personally talked to Presi- 
dent Thieu since I became President. I have had a number 
of exchanges of correspondence with him, but the last 
time I talked to him was when he was in the United 
States and I was minority leader, and that was roughly 2 
years ago, as I recollect. 

Mr. Cronkire. Gracious, we have this hot line with a 
potential great power adversary, the Soviet Union, and 


yet, with an ally who is in dire straits at this moment there 
is no communication between the Presidents. It seems 
strange. 

THE PreswweENT. Well, there is very good communi- 
cation between myself, our Secretary of State, and our 
Ambassador there. So, there is no lack of communication, 
in and through proper channels. I don’t think it is essen- 
tial in this situation that there be a direct communication 
between myself and former President Thieu. 

Mr. Cronkite. Might it help to solve some of the 
misunderstandings if you had talked directly to him? 

Tue Preswenrt. I don’t think so. We have had com- 
munications back and forth, both by message as well as 
by correspondence. I think we understood one another. I 
think some of his comments were more directed at our _ 
Government as a whole than directed at me personally. 

Mr. Sevareip. Mr. President, one of his comments 
was that the United States had led the South Vietnamese 
people to their deaths. Do you have any specific reply to 
that one? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, there were some public and 
corresponding private commitments made in 1972-1973 
where I think that the President of South Vietnam could 
have come to the conclusion, as he did, that the United 
States Government would do two things: one, replace 
military hardware, on a one-for-one basis, keep his mili- 
tary strength sufficiently high so that he could meet any of 
the challenges of the North; and, in addition, there was 
a commitment that we, as a nation, would try to enforce 
the agreements that were signed in Paris in January 1973. 

Now, unfortunately, the Congress in August of 1973 
removed the latter, took away from the President the 
power to move in a military way to enforce the agree- 
ments that were signed in Paris. 

So, we were left then only with the other commitment, 
and, unfortunately, the replacement of military hardware 
was not lived up to. I, therefore, can understand Presi- 
dent Thieu’s disappointment in the rather traumatic 
times that he went through in the last week. I can under- 
stand his observations. 

Mr. Sevareip. Well, what is the relative weight that 
you assign to, first, this question of how much aid we sent 
or didn’t send, and his use of it, especially in this pullback? 
Now where is the greater mistake, because historically this 
is terribly important. 

THE PreswweEnT. Well, it is my judgment—history will 
be probably more precise—but it is my judgment at the 
moment that the failure of the Congress to appropriate 
the military aid requested—the previous Administration 
asked for $1,400 million for this fiscal year. Congress 


_authorized $1 billion. Congress appropriated $700 mil- 


lion. And the failure to make the commitment for this 
fiscal year of something close to what was asked for cer- 
tainly raised doubts in the mind of President Thieu and 
his military that we would be supplying sufficient mili- 
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tary hardware for them to adequately defend their various 
positions in South Vietnam. 

Now, the lack of support certainly had an impact on 
the decision that President Thieu made to withdraw pre- 
cipitously. I don’t think he would have withdrawn if the 
support had been there. It wasn’t there, so he decided to 
withdraw. 

Unfortunately, the withdrawal was hastily done, in- 
adequately prepared, and consequently was a chaotic 
withdrawal of the forces from Military Regions I, II, and 
ITI. 

Now, how you place the blame, what percentages, our 
failure to supply the arms, what percentage related to a 
hastily and inadequately prepared withdrawal—the ex- 
perts, after they study the records, probably can give you 
a better assessment. But the initial kickoff came for the 
withdrawal from the failure of our Government to ade- 
quately support the military request for help. 

Mr. ScureFFer. Mr. President, what I don’t under- 
stand is, if they are saying we have got to leave because 
the United States is not going to give us some more equip- 
ment, why did they leave all the equipment up there that 
they had? Why did they abandon so much of that equip- 
ment? 

THE PrEesweENT. As I was saying, the withdrawal was 
very poorly planned and hastily determined. I am not an 
Army man. I was in the Navy. But I have talked to a good 
many Army and Marine Corps experts, and they tell me 
that a withdrawal, military withdrawal, is the most diffi- 
cult maneuver to execute, and this decision by President 
Thieu was hastily done without adequate preparation, and 
it in effect became a rout. 

When you are in a panicky state of mind, inevitably 
you are going to leave a lot of military hardware. It is 
tragic. There is no excuse for that kind of a military op- 
eration, but even though that happened, if they had been 
given the military aid that General Weyand recommended 
during the last month, I am convinced that, with that 
additional military hardware on time, there could have 
been a stabilization of the situation, which in my judg- 
ment would have led more quickly to a cease-fire. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, you have said that you 
were not advised of this withdrawal of President Thieu’s. 
Are you certain, however, that none of the American 
military or diplomatic advisers out in Saigon did not agree 
with him that a limited withdrawal might be effective in 
bringing pressure on Congress to vote these funds and 
that, therefore, there was an American participation in 
that decision? 

Tue Present. As far as I know, Walter, there was 
no prenotification to any, certainly high-ranking, U.S. 
military or civilian official of the withdrawal decision. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Mr. President, this whole affair is go- 
ing to be argued over, and there will be vast books on it 
for years and years and years. Now, wouldn’t it be wisest 


to publish the correspondence between former President 
Nixon and President Thieu, which is disputed now, the 
1973 correspondence after the Paris accords? 

THE Preswent. In the first place, I have personally 
read the correspondence. The personal correspondence 
between President Nixon and President Thieu corre- 
sponds with the public record. I have personally verified 
that. I don’t think in this atmosphere it would be wise to 
establish the precedent of publishing the personal corre- 
spondence between heads of state. 

Maybe historically, after a period of time, it might be 
possible in this instance, but if we establish a precedent 
for the publication of correspondence between heads of 
state, I don’t think that that correspondence or that kind 
of correspondence will be effective because heads of 
state—I have learned firsthand—have to be very frank 
in their exchanges with one another, and to establish a 
precedent that such correspondence would be public I 
think will downgrade what heads of state try to do in 
order to solve problems. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Of course, there is no way to keep Presi- 
dent Thieu from publishing it? 

THE Preswent. No. 

Mr. Sevareww. Things like this have been judiciously 
leaked when it served the purpose of the President or the 
Secretary of State. You have no such plans for that? 

THE Presment. No, I have no such plans. I think, 
and to be very frank about it, it seems to me that the 
American people today are yearning for a new start. As 
I said in my state of the world address to the Congress, 
let’s start afresh. 

Now, unless I am pressed, I don’t say the Congress did 
this or did that. I have to be frank if I am asked the cate- 
gorical question. 

I think we ought to turn back the past and take a long 
look at how we can solve these problems affirmatively in 
the future. Vietnam has been a trauma for this country 
for 15 years or more. A lot of blame can be shared by a 
good many people—Democrats as well as Republicans, 
Congress as well as Presidents. 

We have got some big jobs to do in other parts of the 
world. We have treaty commitments to keep. We have 
relations with adversaries or potential adversaries that we 
should be concerned about. It is my judgment, under these 
circumstances, we should look ahead and not concentrate 
on the problems of the past where a good bit of blame can 
be shared by many. 

Mr. Cronxire. Mr. President, Vice President Rocke- 
feller suggested that he thinks this would be an issue in the 
1976 campaign. Will you make it an issue in 1976 or will 
you try to keep it out of the campaign? 

Tue Present. I will not make it a campaign issue in 
1976. 

Mr. ScureFrFer. Well, will Mr. Rockefeller? I didn’t 
quite understand what he was driving at in that recent in- 
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terview when he said, you know, if two or three thousand 
Americans die in this evacuation, that raises some issues. 

THE PresmENT. Well, of course, the record—whatever 
a man in public office says—can be, in and of itself, a 
campaign issue. But I can speak only for myself. And I do 
not intend to go out and point the finger or make a speech 
concerning those who have differed with me who I might 
privately think contributed to the problem. 

By 1976, I would hope we could look forward with 
some progress in the field of foreign policy. I think we 
have got some potential successes that will be very much 
possible as we look ahead. 

So, rather than to replay the past with all the division 
and divisive feelings between good people in this coun- 
try, I just hope we can admit we made some mistakes— 
not try to assess the blame—but decide how we can solve 
the problems that are on our doorstep. And we have a few, 
but they are solvable if we stick together, if we have a 
high degree of American unity. 

Mr. Cronkite. Well, there is not much trouble leav- 
ing the Vietnam issue as the Nation has had in leaving 
Vietnam here tonight, but I would like to ask just one 
more. Have you talked to former President Nixon about 
any aspect of this Vietnam thing in the last few weeks? 

THe Preswent. After my state of the world speech 
April 10, he called me, congratulated me on it. We dis- 
cussed what I had said. It was a rather short, but a very 
friendly chat on the telephone. 

Mr. Cronkite. Any talk about secret agreements? 

Tue Preswent. As I recall the conversation, he reiter- 


ated what I have said, that the public record corresponds 
with the private correspondence in reference to the com- 
mitments, moral or legal or otherwise. 


FORMULATION OF ForEIGN PoLicy 


Mr. Cronkite. Speaking of your state of the world 
address, there was speculation around just before that 
address that you were going to use it to put your own 
stamp on foreign policy. I think the phrase was to get 
out from under the shadow of Secretary Henry Kissinger. 
Do you feel you did that with that speech, or was that 
ever your intention? 

Tue Present. It wasn’t done to show any particular 
purpose, other than the problems we had. Vietnam, of 
course, was number one on the agenda. We did want to 
indicate that—and I must say we, it means the Admin- 
istration—that we were strengthening NATO. We had 
to solve the problem of the dispute between Greece and 
Turkey over Cyprus. 

It was sort of a world look, and I don’t think it was 
necessary for me to put my own imprint. I think it is 
more important to deal with reality rather than to try and 
go off on my own. The problems have to be solved, and 
I don’t care who has the label for it. 


Mr. Sevarew. Mr. President, we all get the impres- 
sion, and have since you have been in office, that you 
get your foreign policy advice exclusively from Henry 
Kissinger. If that isn’t so, who else do you listen to? 

THE Preswent. That is a good question, and I would 
like to answer it quite frankly. 

The National Security Council meets on the major 
decisions that I have to make—SALT, MBFR, et cetera. 
I get the recommendations from the National Security 
Council. It includes Secretary Kissinger, Secretary 
Schlesinger, the head of the CIA, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The major decisions come to me in 
option papers from the National Security Council. 

Now, I meet daily with Secretary Kissinger for about 
an hour because I think it is important for me to be 
brought up day by day on what the circumstances are 
in the various areas where we have potential decision- 
making on the agenda. But the actual information that 
is involved in a major decision comes through the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Suppose there is a position paper or a 
policy recommendation from somebody in the National 
Security Council to which the Secretary is opposed? Could 
it get to you? Could it get past him to you? 

THE PreEsmENT. Oh, yes. Surely, no question about 
that. As a matter of fact, in our discussions in the National 
Security Council, particularly when we were preparing 
for SALT Two negotiations, there were some options 
proposed by one individual or others. 

There wasn’t unanimity at the outset, but by having, 
as I recall, three or four NSC meetings, we resolved those 
differences. At the outset there were differences, but when 
we got through, there was unanimity on what we decided. 

Mr. Sevareip. There is one more short question on 
this. It was the complaint of many people who worked 
with President Johnson on the Vietnam war that he 
never had time to read any of the books about Indochina, 
the French experience, the Vietminh movement, and so 
on. Have you ever had time to read the books about that 
part of the world? 

THE Present. I, over the years, have read four to 
five books, but I have had the experience of sitting on a 
committee on appropriations that had involvement going 
back as early as 1953 with economic-military aid to South 
Vietnam. And those hearings on appropriations for eco- 
nomic and military aid would go into the problems of 
South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, South Vietnam, in 
great depth. 

So, this outside reading, plus the testimony, plus the 
opportunity to visit South Vietnam, I think has given me 
a fairly good background on the history as well as the 
current circumstances. 

Mr. Sevareip. Do you get time to read any books 
now? 

THE PRESENT. Oh, I read, Eric, about one a month. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SCHEDULE 


Mr. ScuieFFer. Mr. President, I had planned to ask 
you this later, but perhaps it follows Eric’s question, sort 
of related to this subject, and that is covering you. 

You are a very active President. You travel a lot. You 
take part in a lot of public activities. You have said that 
you want to take the Presidency to the people. But do 
you really have time to give serious thought to questions? 
When do you reserve time to just think about things? I 
suppose the question is, do you feel sometimes that you 
devote too much time to secondary things? 

THe Preswent. Not at all. I am a very well organized 
person. When I am in the office, I have a very set routine 
that gives me the opportunity to read position papers, 
recommendations, outside material. 

And if you spend, as I do, on the average of 14 to 15 
hours a day on the job in one way or another, I think I 
do have an opportunity to get not only the input from 
Government people but an input from people on the 
outside. 

Now, it is true I will travel some, but I happen to think 
it is wholesome and healthy for a President to get out 
of Washington, to go to New Hampshire, to go to Boston, 
to go to New Orleans, to go to other places. 

You get a little different perspective of not only the 
problems but the attitude of people, and it is helpful to 
get that input from other sources. 


SECRETARY OF STATE KISSINGER 


Mr. Cronkite. John Hersey, in that excellent New 
York Times magazine piece yesterday, said that you are 
quite impatient with palace feuds 

THE PresipENT. That’s an understatement. 

Mr. Cronkite. And yet, reports have gone around 
quite continually here in Washington that there are mem- 
bers of your most intimate White House Staff who would 
like to see Dr. Kissinger go. Are you aware of that? 

THE Preswent. Well, if they believe it, they have 
never said it to me. I happen to think Henry Kissinger is 
an outstanding Secretary of State. I have thought it since 
I have known him and he has been in the job. 

Fortunately, my personal acquaintanceship with Secre- 
tary Kissinger goes back 10 or 15 years, so I have known 
him over a period of time, and it is my strong feeling that 
he has made a tremendous contribution to world peace. 

He has been the most effective Secretary of State cer- 
tainly in my period of service in the Congress, or in the 
Vice Presidency, or the White House. I have never heard 
anybody on my staff ever make a recommendation to me 
that Secretary Kissinger should leave. 

Mr. Cronkite. What about suggestions—— 

THE PRESENT. I would strongly disagree with them 
and let them know it quite forthrightly. 

Mr. Cronkite. What about suggestions that perhaps 
someone else should be the National Security adviser, that 


he should give up one of those hats? How do you feel 
about that? 

THE Presment. If you were to draw a chart, I think 
you might make a good argument that that job ought to 
be divided. 

On the other hand, sometimes in government you get 
unique individuals who can very successfully handle a 
combination of jobs like Secretary Kissinger is doing today 
as head of the National Security Council and Secretary 
of State. 

If you get that kind of a person, you ought to take 
advantage of that capability. And therefore, under the 
current circumstances, I would not recommend, nor would 
I want, a division of those two responsibilities. 

Mr. Cronxirt. Is there any talk of his resigning? 

Tue Present. I have talked to Secretary of State 
Kissinger. I have asked him to stay. And he is committed 
to stay through the end of this Administration, January 20, 
1977. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, you said last fall— 
changing the subject—regarding the CIA, that you were 
ordering a study on how better to keep Congress informed 
of CIA activities. Can you tell us how that study is com- 
ing, and can we expect any report on that in the near 
future? 

Tue Preswent. I appointed the Rockefeller Com- 
mission, an excellent group, and they are now in the 
process of taking testimony from people within the Gov- 
ernment and people outside of the Government. It is a 
very thorough investigation. They have an outstanding 
staff. 

I would expect within the next 60 to 90 days I would 
have from that Commission its recommendations for any 
structural changes or any other changes that might be 
made, but I haven’t gotten that report yet. 

Mr. CronxiTe. That is the only study. There is not a 
study on just Congressional liaison with the CIA? 

THE Preswent. No. That, to some extent, is a sepa- 
rate issue. Now, the Congress in recent years has broad- 
ened the number of people who are filled in by the CIA. 

When I was on the Committee on Appropriations, I 
don’t think there were more than 10 or 12 people in the 
Congress, House and Senate, who were kept abreast of 
the budget of the CIA, the activities of the CIA. But to- 
day, I would guess that it is close to 50 to 75. 

Now, when the number of people being told reaches 
that magnitude, inevitably there can and will be leaks 
about some of the jobs or activities being undertaken by 
the CIA. 

Of course, the CIA under those circumstances can’t 
possibly operate effectively, either covertly or overtly, so 
I think we have got to find a better way of adequately 
keeping the Congress informed, but not enlarging the 
number who have to be informed. 
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Mr. Sevareip. Mr. President, wouldn’t the whole 
thing be safer and clearer and cleaner if it was simply the 
law that the CIA gather intelligence only and engage in 
no covert political operations abroad? 

THE Preswent. If we lived in a different world 

Mr. Sevarerp. It might help to make the world 
different. 

Tue Preswent. Well, I can’t imagine the United 
States saying we would not undertake any covert activi- 
ties, and knowing at the same time that friends, as well as 
foes, are undertaking covert activity, not only in the 
United States but elsewhere. 

That would be like tying a President’s hands behind 
his back in the planning and execution of foreign policy. 
I believe that we have to have an outstanding intelligence 
gathering group, such as in the CIA, or in the other intel- 
ligence collection organizations in our Government. But, 
I also think we have to have some operational activity. 

Now, we cannot compete in this very real world if you 
are just going to tie the United States with one hand be- 
hind its back and everybody else has got two good hands 
to carry out their operations. 

Mr. CronkITE. Do you people mean by covert activi- 
ties—I want to get clear on this—does this mean the use 
of the dirty tricks department to support friendly govern- 
ments and try to bring down unfriendly ones? 

Tue PresmeENT. It covers a wide range of activities, 
Walter. I wouldn’t want to get in and try to pinpoint or 
define them, but it covers a wide range of activities. I just 
happen to believe as President—but I believed it when 
I was in the Congress—that our Government must carry 
out certain covert activities. 

Mr. ScuteFFeR. Mr. President, what do we get for 
that, for these covert activities? We hear about this busi- 
ness of destabilizing the government in Chile—we didn’t 
seem to help ourselves very much in that—the Phoenix 
program in Vietnam, the secret war in Laos. Is it that 
we just never hear of the successful ones? 

Tue Preswent. A good intelligence covert activity 
you don’t go around talking about. 

Mr. ScuieEFFER. Have there ever been any good ones? 

Tue Preswent. There have been some most success- 
ful ones, and I don’t think it is wise for us today to talk 
about the good ones or even the bad ones in the past. 

It is a very risky business, but it is a very important part 
of our national security, and I don’t think we should 
discuss—certainly I shouldn’t discuss—specifics. 

I shouldn’t indicate we have done this or done that. 
But I can assure you that, if we are to compete with 
foes on the one hand, or even be equal in the execution 
of foreign policy with our friends, we have to have covert 
activities carried out. 

Mr. Cronkite. But, how in a democracy can the 
people have an input into what governments overseas 
they are going to knock off or what ones they are going to 
support? It seems to be antithetical to the whole principle 
of democracy. 


Tue Preswenrt. Every 4 years, Walter, the American 
people elect a President, and they elect a Congress every 
2 years, or most of the Congress every 2 years. 

The American people, I think, have to make a judg- 
ment that the people they elect are going to carry out, 
of course, domestic policy, but equally important, foreign 
policy. 

And the implementation of foreign policy inevitably 
means that you are going to have intelligence gathering 
as well as operational activities by your intelligence 
organization. 

THe Mwpte East 


Mr. Cronkite. Can we move on to the Middle East 
now? Are you reconciled to a Geneva meeting now, or 
would you still like to see some more direct diplomacy in 
the step-by-step Kissinger pattern? 

Tue Present. I think, following the very serious 
disappointment of the last negotiations between Israel 
and Egypt, we are committed, at least in principle, to go- 
ing to Geneva. 

Now, in the meantime, we are going through this proc- 
ess of reassessment of our whole Middle Eastern policy 
which, prior to the suspension of the negotiations between 
Egypt and Israel, had been a very successful one. 

Now, there really are three options. You could resume 
the suspended negotiations without making a commit- 
ment to go to Geneva. You could go to Geneva and try to 
get an overall settlement, which is a very complicated 
matter. Many people advocate it, however. But while 
you were going through this negotiation for an overall 
settlement, as a third option you might have an interim 
negotiated settlement between two of the parties, such as 
Israel and Egypt. 

Now, those are basically the three options. We have 
not made any decision yet. We have had our Ambassa- 
dors from the Middle East come back and report to me. 
We have undertaken a study under the leadership of Joe 
Sisco to bring together the best thinking and all of the 
options. 

We have brought in, or Secretary Kissinger has brought 
in, some outside experts in the Middle East. Last week, 
I had a meeting with a former State Department official, 
Gene Rostow, who is an expert in this area. But right 
at the moment, we have made no firm decision as to what 
our next particular step will be in the Middle East. 

Mr. SEVARED. Mr. President, can you foresee any pos- 
sible circumstances in which you would feel it right to 
send American Armed Forces into the Mideast on land 
or in the air? In other words, military intervention? 

Tue PreswentT. I can’t foresee any, Eric, but—I 
see no reason to do so. So, I think the answer is pretty 
categorically no. 

Mr. SEvarED. What about a wholly different level? If 
there were agreement for a Russian and American peace 
patrol and that the alternative to that was another Mid- 
east war, would you go that far? 
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THE Present. Well, you put it on about the most ex- 
treme alternatives. We want peace in the Middle East, and 
I think the Soviet Union does, too. 

I would hope that there wouldn’t be a need for either 
the United States or the Soviet Union having any peace- 
keeping responsibilities with their own forces in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. ScuieFFER. Mr. President, does the reassessment 
now going on of Middle East policy also include a reas- 
sessment of the U.S. position toward the Palestinians? 

THe Present. Well, if you take the path of an over- 
all settlement and going to Geneva, I think you have to 
have an analysis of what is going to happen there because 
the Palestinians are going to demand recognition. But I 
don’t mean to infer that we have made any decision. 
But the Palestinians have to be examined as a part of the 
overall Middle East situation. 

I am not making any commitment one way or another, 
but it has to be part of the problem that we are analyzing. 

Mr. ScureFFeEr. Well, let me ask you this just as a fol- 
lowup. Could the Palestinians be included if they refused 
to deal with the Israelis? 

Tue PrEsIDENT. I don’t see how because the Israelis, in 
the first place, don’t recognize the Palestinians as a proper 
party and the PLO [Palestine Liberation Organization] 
doesn’t recognize the existence of Israel. So, I think that is 
an impasse right there, and it will be one of the most dif- 
ficult things that will have to be worked out if it is worked 
out at Geneva. 

Mr. ScuteFFEr. Do you have any feel for when there 
will be a date for the Geneva conference reconvening? 

THE Presiwent. I have seen a lot of speculation early 
this summer, but no set time has been determined. 

Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, the Israeli Foreign 
Minister Allon is in Washington now, and there are re- 
ports out of Jerusalem today that he is going to suggest a 
summit meeting between you and President [Prime Min- 
ister] Rabin. Do you expect to have such a meeting? 

THE Preswent. I wouldn’t expect that I would make 
any commitment on that until we are further along in our 
reassessment. It may be desirable at some point. It may be 
desirable to meet other parties or other heads of state in the 
Middle East, but I don’t want to make any commitment 
tonight as to anyone or as to more than one. 

Mr. Cronxire. Doesn’t that sort of imply that we are 
still being a little bit hardnosed in our disappointment over 
the Kissinger mission? 

Tue Present. No, I think it is wise for us to take 
a look ourselves at the new options or different options. I 
certainly wouldn’t rule out a meeting with Mr. Rabin, but 
I don’t want to make any commitment to one until we 
have moved a bit further down in the process of reassess- 
ment. 

I reiterate that if we meet with one, we certainly ought 
to give others an opportunity, other heads of state, to have 
the same input. 


Mr. Cronxire. So, there won’t be any favored nation 
treatment of Israel in the future? 

THE PReEsIDENT. I think we have to, in this very diffi- 
cult situation, where the possibility of war is certainly a 
serious one—if you have a war, you are inevitably going 
to have an oil embargo—I think we have to be very 
cautious in our process of reassessment. 


THE Economy 


Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, speaking of an oil em- 
bargo and the general state of the economy, which it 
directly affects, the cities are broke, the States are broke, 
the Federal Government is broke. In order to try to meet 
recessionary pressures, we feed inflation; to meet infla- 
tion, we feed recessionary pressures. Is there any end to 
this thing? What is down the road economically? 

THE PresweNT. I happen to be a good bit more opti- 
mistic than the picture you paint, Walter. But I think 
there are a number of facts that give me a good reason 
to be fairly optimistic. 

We have gone through the most precipitous inventory 
liquidation in the last several months in the history of 
recordkeeping in the United States. We are almost at 
the bottom of that. And there are other factors that are 
appearing that are encouraging. 

We have gotten some good news in the area of a lesser 
rate of inflation. Retail sales have held up pretty good. 
New orders are doing reasonably well. 

I am an optimist about moving the economy forward. 
Now, if we do, in the latter half of this calendar year, 
then some of the financial problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State and local units of government, will be 
in much better shape. Their revenues will increase, includ- 
ing ours. So, this acute situation today, that you describe 
very dramatically, I don’t think will be nearly as bad in 
the months ahead. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Mr. Sevarerw. Mr. President, the Federal Reserve 
Board in this system of ours is virtually a fourth branch 
of Government. It is not checked or balanced by any 
other branch of Government. It can turn the money tap 
on or off. It has the power to virtually negate any eco- 
nomic recovery program that you or the Congress, or the 
two of you, put forward. And a lot of people think 
that is what it has been doing. Would you support any 
of these proposals for legislation to change the law to 
make them more amenable to the whole political process? 

Tue PresweNnt. My judgment is that the Federal 
Reserve Board needs a high degree of autonomy. The 
minute we turn the central banking setup into a political 
weapon, then I think our credibility for responsible mon- 
etary policy goes down the drain. 

Mr. SEvVARED. But it is a political weapon now. 
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Tue PRESIDENT. But it is autonomous. I can’t call up 
Arthur Burns and tell him to do this or do that, and the 
Congress can’t unless they change the law. 

Now, on the other hand, Arthur Burns does sit in on 
some of our economic policy meetings. He is very helpful 
in his observations. And I think the record will show the 
last 2 months that they—they, the Federal Reserve Board 
under his leadership—have increased the supply of money 
very substantially. 

Mr. SEvarED. Yes, but the quarterly average is pretty 
low yet. 

Tue Present. Well, the most recent figures—I think 
they have been published—are very encouraging as to 
the money supply, and there has been a very substantial 
decrease in interest rates over the last 3 or 4 months 
because of responsible action taken by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

My feeling is that if we politicize the Federal Reserve 
Board, make it a tool of the Administration or the tool 
of the Congress, we will lose a great deal of integrity, 
which I think is vital in the management of our money 
supply. 

Mr. SevareEn. But if stupidity should happen to go 
along with that integrity, you can’t do anything about it. 
Ought not the terms of the members be shorter, or the 
Chairman’s term be coterminous with the President’s 
term, something of that kind? 

THe Preswent. Well, something of that kind cer- 
tainly ought to be explored. But to make the Chairman 
or the members all a part of an Administration I think 
would lead to partisan problems that would be much, 
much worse than any of the problems we have today, 
if we have any. 

And I must say, in all honesty, Mr. Burns, or Dr. 
Burns, has been very understanding. When the record 
of this last year is written, it seems to me that there has 
been a close coordination between fiscal and monetary 
policy which will substantially contribute to the recovery 
we are talking about the latter part of this year. 


1976 PrRESMENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Cronxire. Mr. President, speaking of the Presi- 
dential term, I assume nothing has happened in the last 
few days to change your mind about running in 1976. 
Will you enter the primaries? 

THE PresiwentT. Walter, I have indicated that I intend 
to be a candidate. I have not made any categorical, legal 
determination that I will be a candidate. I did say, when 
I was up in New Hampshire last Friday, that I expected 
to be up in New Hampshire in March of 1976. I like 
the country, I like the people, and I might have a good 
reason to be up there. 

Mr. Cronxite. Do you think that the incumbent Pres- 
ident ought to stand in the primaries then as a general 
principle? 


Tue Present. I like political competition, and I 
think it is wholesome for the electorate to have candidates 
for whatever office stand up and defend, debate what 
their views are. 

Mr. Cronkite. Will you debate your opposition in 
1976? 

THE Preswent. I haven’t made that decision because 
I haven’t decided categorically I am going to be a candi- 
date, but we will take that under consideration. 

Mr. SEvaREID. But, assuming you are a candidate, Mr. 
President, and if Mr. Nixon, the last President, offered 
his campaign help to you, would you accept it? 

THE Preswent. I like to run on my own. And I think 
when I make the decision to be a candidate, I will stand 
on my own record. I won’t solicit others to come in and 
help me. 

Mr. ScuHieFFER. Mr. President, it seems to me you 
are giving us a little softer answer than I had the im- 
pression you had been giving as I have been listening to 
you give these speeches around the country recently. 

THE PRESWENT. Bob, you haven’t heard me say cate- 
gorically I was going to be a candidate—and for a good 
reason. Let me tell you the reason that basically keeps 
me from making an all-out decision. 

As President I inherited a number of difficult problems. 
The economy, which included inflation and unemploy- 
ment, the problems of Vietnam, the Middle East. I am 
not blaming anybody but, all of a sudden, they were 
thrust on my shoulders. I had to make some hard de- 
cisions, some unpopular ones. And if I had been an active 
candidate in the process of making some of those decisions, 
individuals or newspapers or others could say, well, he did 
it for political reasons. 

I will make those decisions as best I can without hav- 
ing the handicap of being a candidate for reelection. At 
some point I will make that decision. 

But, in the meantime, it is better for me not to be open 
to the charge that I am making a decision for one po- 
litical reason or another. 

Mr. ScuieFFER. But you are saying to us that you may 
not be a candidate? 

THE PresiveNT. I didn’t mean to leave that impres- 
sion. 

Mr. ScuHiEFFER. Let me ask you another question. 

Tue Presment. I certainly didn’t mean to give you 
that point of view. 


Vice PRESIDENT ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. ScureFrFer. All right, let me ask you another 
question, Mr. President, along that line. If you are a 
candidate, are you locked into Nelson Rockefeller as your 
Vice President? There are some people, as you know very 
well, in the right wing of your party, who just can’t seem 
to tolerate Mr. Rockefeller. Would you give any thought 
to another running mate if indeed you are a candidate? 
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Tue Preswent. Well, I picked Nelson Rockefeller for 
Vice President because I thought he would do a fine job. 
He has done a fine job. A person who performs well, I 
think ought to continue on in a position of responsibility. 

I see no reason whatsoever, at this point anyhow, and 
I can’t foresee any, where there should be any change. 

Mr. Cronkite. If it were a matter of keeping the con- 
servatives behind your ticket in 1976, you would not dump 
Nelson Rockefeller? 

Tue Preswent. In the first place, Walter, I think the 
public has a wrong perception of Nelson Rockefeller. He 
is not the wild liberal that some people allege. 

Mr. Cronkite. It is not the public; it is the conserva- 
tives in your own party that have that view. 

Tue Preswent. Well, I happen to think that he is a 
very responsible public official, responsible about fiscal 
affairs, he is responsible about strong national defense, 
he is an excellent administrator. I really think some of 
the charges made against him are unfair and unfounded. 

Mr. Cronkite. And you will persuade the conserva- 
tives of that? 

Tue Present. I think we can persuade the ones that 
will look at the facts. I think a lot of them will because 
they know of his fine record. 


JoHN CONNALLY 


Mr. Cronkite. Do you see a role for John Connally 
in 1976 in the Republican Party? 

Tue Preswent. I think so. I think John Connally— 
he was acquitted; all charges have been dismissed. He has 
a clean slate, and he has got the record in the courts to 
prove it. So, I think there could be a role for John Connally 
in the Republican Party in 1976. 

Mr. Cronkite. What about bringing him back into 
your government? Is that a possibility? 

THE Present. We hadn’t gotten to that point, but 
if we find a spot where he would fit and he was willing, 
I think he would make a fine addition to any administra- 
tion. I thought he was an excellent Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

U.S. Rote In THE WorLD 


Mr. Cronkite. Mr. President, I think we have got 
time for a final question, gentlemen, and I am all wound 
up with one. 

Two hundred years ago, this new Nation gave promise 
to the world of new concepts of freedom, of independence, 
of the dignity of the individual. Today, we find ourselves 
as a great power, as a gendarme to the world, and as an 
arms supplier to the world. 


Last week, to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion you said, “Like it or not, we are a great power, and 
our real choice is whether we succeed or fail in a role 
we cannot shirk.” What is that role? 

Tue PreswentT. The role is one of leadership to the 
free world and leadership really in trying to make a bet- 
ter world not only for those in the United States, those 
aligned with us, but hopefully, those in countries where 
we don’t have alliances or friendly relations. 

I think the United States has the potential, has the 
responsibility on the broadest basis I know to make this 
a better place in which to live. 

And I think, as long as I am President, I am going to 
make a maximum effort in that way, diplomatically, 
economically, in every way that I can conceive. 

I think that is my job as President. And I think it is 
the responsibility of the American people. There is no 
reason why we shouldn’t. We have the potential. We have 
the people. We have everything to do it with. And I just 
hope we will move ahead. 

Mr. Cronkite. Thank you very much, Mr. President, 
and good night, sir. 

Mr. Sevarew. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. ScuteFFER. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The one-hour interview began at 10:01 p.m. in the Blue 
Room at the White House. 


Death of Franklin Rockefeller Little 
April 22, 1975 


Statement by the President. 


Mrs. Ford and I join with the people of New York 
State and with all Americans who cherish a free and 
vigorous press in mourning the passing of Franklin 
Rockefeller Little. 

As the owner, editor, and publisher of a number of 
newspapers in New York, Franklin Little distinguished 
himself as a man who was devoted to the truth and to 
informing his many readers of the truth and the meaning 
of events—great and small. His expert and incisive com- 
mentary on the major issues of his time was his trademark. 
He left his imprint as well on a host of endeavors for the 
public good. 

For more than half a century, newspapering was his 
work, and it is now his proud legacy to those who will 
follow him. An outstanding public servant, a man who 
never lost the reporter’s instinct for news, Franklin Little 
has left a great void in his own profession and in the 
State and Nation he served with such distinction. 


NOTE: Mr. Little, 74, died on April 20, in Ogdensburg, N.Y. He 
was Chairman of the New York Publishing Company. 
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Renegotiation Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Richard C. Holmquist To Be a Member 
and Chairman. April 22, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Richard C. Holmquist, of Westport, Conn., to be a 
member of the Renegotiation Board. He will succeed 
William Scholl Whitehead, who resigned effective De- 
cember 31, 1974. The President will designate Mr. Holm- 
quist as Chairman of the Board upon his confirmation by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Holmquist joined the Lone Star Industries, Inc., 
in 1965 and became the senior vice president in 1971. 
From 1961 to 1965, he was the executive director of the 
Virginia Industrialization Group. Prior to that, he was 
with the General Electric Co. from 1946 to 1961. He was 
with the General Electric Co. in its training program 
from 1937 to 1942. 

Mr. Holmquist was born on December 3, 1915, in Chi- 
cago, Ill. He received his B.S. degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1937. He served in the United States Navy from 
1942 to 1945. 

Mr. Holmquist is married to the former Sarah Jen- 
nings, and they have two children. 


Student Loan Marketing Association 


Announcement of Appointment of Seven Members 
of the Board of Directors and Designation of 
Chairman. April 22,1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
seven persons to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the Student Loan Marketing Association. These are new 
positions created by Public Law 92-318 of June 23, 1972. 
The President has also designated Edward A. McCabe 
to serve as Chairman of the Board of Directors. They are: 


Epwarp A. McCase, of Bethesda, Md., partner in the Washington- 
Chicago firm of Hamel, Park, McCabe and Saunders, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dorotny M. Forp, of Whittier, Calif., manager of the personnel 
and employee departments for the Southern California Edi- 
son Co. 

Meuissa H. Dempsey, of Cambridge, Mass., student, M.B.A. can- 
didate, Harvard Business School. 

Pau W. Eccers, of Dallas, Tex., attorney, partner in the law firm 
of Eggers and Wylie. 

Puitip H. Potter, of McLean, Va., senior associate, Charls E. 
Walker Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Joun Henry Dun ey, of Lansing, Mich., chairman of the board, 
John Henry Co. 

Kennetu Curis Brinker, of Villa Park, Ill., undergraduate stu- 
dent, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. 


The Board of Directors consists of 21 members of which 
two-thirds are holders of common stock of educational 
institutions and banks or other financial institutions. The 
President shall appoint seven members who shall be repre- 
sentative of the general public. 

The purpose of the Board of Directors is to determine 
the general policies which shall govern the operations of 
the Student Loan Marketing Association on the buying, 
selling, and warehousing of Guaranteed Student Loans. 
The Board shall meet at the call of its Chairman, but at 
least semiannually. 


Mother’s Day, 1975 


Proclamation 4368. April 22, 1975 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


We Americans have traditionally set aside one day each 
year to give special honor to our mothers. In 1975, Inter- 
national Women’s Year, this tribute takes on even greater 
significance. 

Of the many occupations in which women serve today, 
one of the most demanding is that of being a mother. It 
is demanding not only because of the skills, knowledge 
and perseverance required, but because of the importance 
of success. There is no area of endeavor which can have 
a greater impact on our future than the care and guidance 
of our children and young people. It is appropriate that 
we observe Mother’s Day in a manner which acknowledges 
our appreciation for our own mothers and our respect 
for all of those who perform this vital role in our society. 

The Congress, by a joint resolution of May 8, 1914 
(38 Stat. 770, 36 U.S.C. 141, 142), designated the second 
Sunday in May of each year as a day on which we honor 
all mothers for their countless contributions to their fam- 
ilies, to their communities and to the Nation. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. Forp, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby request that 
Sunday, May 11, 1975, be observed as Mother’s Day. I 
call upon government officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all government buildings, and I urge all 
citizens to display the flag at their homes and other suit- 
able places on that day. 

In Witness WueEREoOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-second day of April, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-five, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-ninth. 

GERALD R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:59 p.m., 
April 22, 1975] 
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Surface Mining Legislation 


Letter From the Federal Energy Administrator to the 
Chairman of the Conference Committee Considering 
the Legislation. April 22, 1975 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As you recall, on February 6, 1975, the President 
transmitted to the Congress a proposed surface mining 
bill which would (a) strike a balance between our 
objective of improving environmental quality and other 
national objectives including increased energy independ- 
ence and a strong economy, and (b) build upon the bill 
from the last Congress but avoid problems which made 
the bill unacceptable. 

I am pleased that some of the changes from last year’s 
bill that the President recommended have been adopted 
by one or both Houses and are now being considered by 
the Conference Committee. However, I am writing to 
emphasize anew the Administration’s considerable con- 
cern with some provisions of the pending surface mining 
legislation, S. 7 and H.R. 25, the differing versions of 
which are now being considered by the Conference 
Committee. 

The Administration favors action to protect the envi- 
ronment and reclaim land disturbed by surface mining of 
coal and to prevent abuses that have accompanied such 
surface mining in the past. But surface mining legislation 
also involves other fundamental national objectives and 
issues including (a) energy independence, (b) outflow 
of dollars to other nations, (c) unemployment, and (d) 
higher consumer costs, particularly for electricity. 

I urge the Conferees weigh carefully the developments 
affecting these important issues that have occurred since 
the Congress began considering this legislation. 

1. Energy Requirements. Increased domestic coal pro- 
duction is one of the major steps this country can take to 
stem its growing dependence on foreign oil. The Presi- 
dent’s program called for doubling coal production to 
1.2 billion tons by 1985. The energy plan advanced by 
the Congressional Democratic leadership calls for 1985 
production of 1.37 billion tons. The Conference should 
not adopt a bill that is inconsistent with those goals. 

Interior and FEA estimate that the Senate-passed bill 
(S. 7) would reduce expected coal production by 40 to 
162 million tons (5 to 22%) in the first full year of its 
application; and that the House-passed bill (H.R. 25) 
would reduce production by 62-162 million tons (8 to 
22%). These estimates do not include potential delays 
from litigation or stringent interpretation of ambiguous 
provisions of the bill. 

Each ton of coal is equivalent in energy value to rough- 
ly 4.3 barrels of oil. If the legislation were to result in 
loss of only 50 million tons of coal per year, an energy 
equivalent of 215 million barrels of oil would have to be 
obtained primarily from imported oil. These additional 


imports will increase dollar outflows by more than $2.3 
billion and cost more than 10,000 jobs. 

2. Inflationary Impact. Consumers have already been 
subjected to higher costs because of our heavy reliance 
on expensive foreign oil. If domestic coal, which is used 
primarily in producing electricity, must be replaced by 
foreign oil, consumer costs will be forced even higher. In 
addition, consumer prices or taxes would reflect the added 
cost of $130 to $204 million in taxes on coal, $171 million 
in increased coal production and reclamation costs, and 
$100 to $160 million for Federal and State government 
activities to carry out requirements of the bills. 

Unnecessary burdens of the legislation will fall most 
heavily on small mining operations and may put many 
out of business. This runs the risk of lessening competi- 
tion in the coal industry and could contribute to higher 
prices. 

3. Unemployment. As indicated above, greater out- 
flow of dollars means loss of jobs in the United States. In 
addition, Interior and FEA estimate that jobs lost as a 
result of legislation would range from 9,000 to 36,000 in 
the case of the Senate bill and 14,000 to 36,000 in the 
case of the House bill. These employment losses would 
hit hard in those areas such as Appalachia that have been 
struggling to improve their economic conditions. It is 
true that some jobs would be created by the requirements 
to reclaim areas abandoned in the past but this would 
involve dislocation of employees and fewer job gains than 
losses. 

4. Locking up domestic coal. In addition to near term 
reduction in expected coal production, Interior and FEA 
have estimated that the Senate-passed bill has the po- 
tential of preventing mining of 12 to 72 billion tons of 
coal and the House-passed bill from 33 to 72 billion tons. 
These amounts constitute 9 to 53% of the total 137 bil- 
lion tons of coal in the Nation’s demonstrated reserve base 
which are potentially mineable by surface methods. 

I urge the Conferees to take these developments into 
account and to report a bill which achieves a balance 
among our national objectives. I would also remind the 
Conferees that substantial progress has been made by 
leading coal mining states in developing effective controls 
to reduce adverse effects of surface mining. 

I call your attention particularly to the need to: 


* Modify citizen suit provisions to avoid unnecessary 
and unacceptable production delays or curtailments. 

* Change hydrologic disturbance provisions to avoid 
requirements which would be impossible to meet, 
are unnecessary to provide reasonable environmental 
protection, or which would preclude most mining 
activities. 

* Reduce the excise tax on coal to 10¢ per ton because 
this amount would be adequate to support a fund 
for reclamation of abandoned surface mined lands. 

* Remove the special unemployment provisions which 
would result in unfairly discriminating among classes 
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of unemployed persons, would set undesirable prece- 
dents, and are inconsistent with unemployment pro- 
gram modifications signed into law on December 31, 
1974. 

Make clear that State laws and regulations do not 
cover Federal coal lands. 

Avoid requirements that preclude mining in alluvial 
valley floors which could lock up surface mineable 
coal reserves. 

Avoid setting new precedents with respect to water 
rights. 

Permit surface mining on national forest lands when 
this is found to be in the national interest. 


Administration officials stand ready to work with you 
to discuss these and other changes, with the objective of 
developing legislation that is in the public interest. If 
ever there was a time during which the nation faced the 
necessity of balancing its environmental and energy priori- 
ties, it is now. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK G. ZARB 
Administrator 
[Honorable Morris Udall, Chairman of the Conference Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 20515] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made available by the White House 
Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Disaster Assistance for Alabama 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Storms and Flooding. April 23,1975 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Alabama as a result of severe storms and flood- 
ing, beginning about April 9, which caused extensive 
public and private damage. The President’s action will 
permit the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery 
efforts in designated areas of the State. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will consist of temporary housing, disaster unem- 
ployment assistance payments to those who lost their jobs 
as a result of the storms, debris removal, and the repair or 
restoration of damaged or destroyed streets, roads, 
bridges, sewer and water systems, and public utilities. 
Low-interest-rate disaster loans will be made available 
by the Small Business Administration under the authori- 
ties of Public Law 93-24, and emergency loan assist- 
ance will be made available by the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Federal relief activities in Alabama will be coordinated 
by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration, De- 


partment of Housing and Urban Development, under 
the direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. Mr. 
Dunne will designate the specific areas within the State 
eligible for Federal assistance, based upon Federal and 
State damage assessments. 

Mr. Thomas P. Credle, Regional Director of the Fed- 
eral Disaster Assistance Administration, HUD Region 
IV, will be designated as the Federal Coordinating Offi- 
cer to work with the State in providing Federal disaster 
assistance under the Disaster Relief Act of 1974, Public 
Law 93-288. 


F. Edward Hébert Library 


The President’s Remarks at Groundbreaking 
Ceremonies for the Library in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. April 23, 1975 


Thank you very much. My close and dear friend, your 
Congressman, Eddie Hébert, Mrs. Hébert, Governor 
Edwards, Lt. Governor Fitzmorris, Senator Johnston, my 
former colleagues in the House of Representatives, Lindy 
Boggs and Dave Treen, Mayor Landrieu, Bishop Han- 
nan, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

I don’t believe that I have ever had a more compli- 
mentary introduction. And I hope and trust, Eddie, that 
what you have said I can live up to. It certainly is what 
we, as a people, must do. And to the extent that I can, 
you can be assured that I will try to the maximum. 

I am here in the great area of New Orleans. It is a priv- 
ilege and a pleasure for me to participate in the ground- 
breaking ceremony for the Hébert Library. There are few 
men in the United States Congress that I have known 
longer or respected more than the man that all of us honor 
here on this occasion today. 

Eddie Hébert and I have many views in common. We 
have had some areas of disagreement, but the main rela- 
tionship that I have had with your great Congressman is 
the personal one. And that personal relationship has 
meant a great deal to me over the time that we have 
known one another. 

I compliment all of you in this great part of our country 
for showing the superb judgment in seeing to it that you 
are represented by Eddie Hébert. 

Eddie Hébert was a legislative veteran when I entered 
the Congress in January of 1949. Eddie Hébert is a lead- 
ing Member of the Congress today, 26 years after I first 
met him, and 34 years after he first entered the Congress 
of the United States. 

But we are not paying tribute today to Eddie Hébert 
because of his stamina and Eddie’s staying-power, remark- 
able as those attributes are. We are here today because of 
the service Eddie Hébert has rendered to all of you and 
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many before you and hopefully many that will follow you. 
He has rendered an unbelievable service on behalf of his 
people, his State, and his country. 

Now, even though Eddie and I have served on different 
sides of the political aisle in the House of Representatives, 
I have especially respected his total dedication to a 
stronger America. I guess so many of us feel very close 
to Eddie Hébert, and I especially—and let me tell you a 
story, if I might. 

When I was the Republican leader in the House of 
Representatives, Eddie Hébert, a very staunch Democrat, 
was sent an invitation to a Republican leadership break- 
fast by mistake. Well, Eddie had enough of that wonder- 
ful sense of humor to let that one go by. He didn’t say 
a word. He just sent the invitation back to me with a 
clipping of an ad for cigarettes and it said, “I would 
rather fight than switch.” 

I worked with Eddie for more than a quarter of a 
century as a colleague and now as President, and I can 
plainly and categorically tell you that one of the reasons 
America is strong, free, and secure as a nation is because 
of men like Eddie Hébert in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Congressman Heébert’s skill as a negotiator is well 
known in Washington. The tangible evidence of it is 
apparent here in the great State of Louisiana. Eddie 
Hébert is such a great negotiator that, if he had arranged 
the Louisiana Purchase, not only would he have pur- 
chased that huge amount of land for only $15 million but 
I have the feeling that Eddie would have gotten some 
green stamps, too. 

You know, of course, that Eddie was one of the out- 
standing crusading newspaper people in Louisiana prior 
to his service in the Congress. He had a reputation as an 
individual who was hard-working in that field of journal- 
ism, and a nose for news, and was highly recognized in his 
profession. But, Eddie has a slight credibility gap, as I 
discovered in reading his biography. It goes back to 1940, 
during his first campaign. Eddie said, if elected, he would 
serve only one term. He said he was just taking a sabbati- 
cal from his newspaper occupation. I think it is fair to 
say that even if he has extended his sabbatical a few extra 
years—32, to be exact—Eddie has paid his dues both as 
a journalist and a Congressman. 

It seems highly appropriate to me that his literally 
thousands and thousands of friends here in New Orleans 
and elsewhere would pay tribute to his record and to him 
as a person by the establishment of this library. I consider 
it a great privilege and a very high honor to participate. 
There is no finer way, in my judgment, to make Con- 
gressman Hébert’s record indelible in this community than 
to have this building and its contents in this wonderful 
place in this area. 

Of course, Eddie’s best monument will be his achieve- 
ments, his own record as a public servant, but the momen- 


toes in this building, in this library, will help to tell the 
story of those great achievements, will help to keep them 
alive for the generations to follow. 

It occurs to me that everything I have said so far reeks 
a little too much of the past, of a story that is already 
ended, and that is not the way his friends, and particu- 
larly myself, feel about Eddie Hébert. We honor him to- 
day, not only for what he has achieved but for what he 
continues to achieve. He is a courageous, untiring patriot, 
and, on a personal basis, I think, a great guy. May he 
keep serving his country. May he keep serving his coun- 
try, warming all our hearts for many, many long years to 
come. 

If I may, may I add a personal note. May Eddie’s 
wonderful sense of humor stay with us, too, lightening 
the burdens when things seem heaviest, and reminding 
us all that even in serious times—and we have some serious 
times right now—we must never lose our gift of laughter. 

Another quality which Eddie possesses was once 
described by Robert E. Lee, in very simple and very 
moving words. “Duty,” said Lee, “is the sublimest word 
in our language. Do your duty in all things. You cannot 
do more; should never wish to do less.” 

Eddie Hébert lives by that code. I have never known 
him to do any less than his very best. Louisiana is a better 
State, and America is a better country, because of our 
friend, Eddie Hébert. 

I am proud. I cherish the many times I have been with 
him on the floor of the House, in meetings concerning our 
national security. I cherish that relationship and the 
opportunity to have served with him. As I said earlier, I 
am even prouder to call him my friend, and I think this 
is really the feeling that all of us have here today, and 
we are fortunate to be sharing with one another. 

Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. in New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Navy League of the United States 


The President’s Remarks at the League’s 73d Annual 
Convention in New Orleans. April 23, 1975 


Thank you very much, Mr. President. Governor Edwards, 
Senator Johnston, Representative Hébert, Representative 
Treen, and my dear friend, Representative Lindy Boggs, 
Mayor Landrieu, Rabbi Feibelman, Archbishop Hannan, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, Chaplain Ray, 
merci gargon: 

Obviously, Governor, I am delighted and highly hon- 
ored to be a good Cajun. Mr. Governor, you are also a 
good Cajun and have done very well in the political arena 
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in Louisiana. Now that I am a good Cajun, I hope I am as 
lucky as you are. [Laughter] 

Well, members of the Navy League and your honored 
guests, it is a great privilege and a very high honor to have 
the opportunity of being here in New Orleans and par- 
ticipating in your 73d annual convention. 

They say the Navy offers opportunity and you had bet- 
ter believe it. In 1942, I became an ensign, one of those 
90-day wonders. In 1943, I became a lieutenant. In 
1945, I became a lieutenant commander. And in 1974, I 
became Commander in Chief. Now, you can’t ask for any 
more opportunity than that. [Laughter] 

I do have to admit that being Commander in Chief 
of all of our Armed Forces does present me with one of 
several problems—in November, at the Army-Navy game, 
for example. I now have to spend half of the game rooting 
for the Army and half of the game rooting for the Navy. 
Fortunately, the late President Kennedy came up with 
the perfect solution to a somewhat similar problem. He 
was in Iowa just before their big game with Notre Dame, 
and someone asked him who he would be rooting for. 
John Kennedy said, “I will be rooting for Iowa.” A tre- 
mendous cheer went up. Then he added, “But, I will be 
praying for Notre Dame.” So, come the Army-Navy 
game, I will let you figure out who I will be rooting for 
and who I will be praying for. 

But, there is a much more serious subject than the 
Army-Navy game that I would like to discuss with you 
for a moment—the strength and the size of our merchant 
marine and our Navy. Both are as vital as anyone can 
imagine to our survival as a nation, and yet, both of them 
face very serious problems. The problems are not 
insolvable. 

In the case of the merchant marine, I have always 
believed in doing everything possible to keep the American 
flag flying over a large, modern, competitive merchant 
marine. 

In Congress, I worked long and hard with many, many 
others to help pass the Merchant Marine Act of 1970. 
This very important legislation initiated a Federal pro- 
gram to improve the international competitive position 
of the United States merchant marine. Through this pro- 
gram, contracts will have been awarded by June 13 of 
this year for new construction or conversion of approxi- 
mately 77 ships, with an annual funding of some $284 
million. 

Budget requests for construction subsidies will continue 
at approximately the same level in the next fiscal year. 
Expenditures for operational subsidies for United States 
flag ships will climb, and I think appropriately, to a 
record high of $316 million. Our total Federal expendi- 
tures for Federal maritime programs—and bear in mind 
they are an integral part of our total seagoing Navy— 
will be some $678 million as compared with a relatively 
smaller sum of about $500 million 2 years ago. 

I give you my word that we will have a vital merchant 
marine in the future, and in the White House I will do as 


I did in the Congress, work for that objective for our 
national security. 

While I am on the subject of our merchant marine, let 
me add my very strong personal congratulations to Paul 
Hall, president of the Seafarers’ International for this 
wonderful award he has received. There is a man who 
believes in America, has fought for America, and will 
continue to be in the leadership in keeping America strong 
in the future. Congratulations, Paul. It is a well-deserved 
tribute to a great union leader and a great American. 

Our Navy also has entered into a time of challenge. 
Like the rest of our Armed Forces, its cost, even its pur- 
pose, is being questioned by many serious, sincere Ameri- 
cans in and out of the Congress. No doubt some of this 
questioning results from our long and very tragic 
American experience in Indochina. No doubt, some stems 
from very understandable desires to spend money on 
plowshares rather than on swords; to put our resources 
into so-called social programs instead of into defense. But 
to keep America at peace, to enable us to make the kind 
of social progress we really want, we must keep America 
strong today and strong tomorrow. 

One of those invaluable keys to achieving peace is a 
strong, modern American fleet. The Navy is still a very 
major instrument for resolving crises short of war. Its 
very presence in a trouble spot serves as a deterrent. It 
carries supplies, shows the flag and provides a very flex- 
ible, but yet very powerful force that can help defuse, 
defuse tension in an area before it deteriorates into a 
crisis. It is a very vital part of our total defense establish- 
ment in peace as well as in war. 

Let me put it in, if I might, even more concrete terms. 
Since 1958, our Navy and Marines have served in quick 
response to emergency situations 49 different times. The 
nature of the response, of course, varied from 52 cases 
in which it was a matter of showing the flag, to emergency 
interventions to protect American lives, property, and 
our national interest. 

Let me give you several examples. In 1958, Navy and 
Marine units helped to restore order in riot-torn Lebanon 
and to protect American interests. In 1962, they enforced 
the quarantine on Soviet ships and helped to end the 
Cuban missile crisis. In 1965, they saved American lives 
and helped restore order in the Dominican Republic. In 
1970, they helped to prevent disturbances in Jordan from 
erupting into another Middle Eastern crisis. And right 
now, in Southeast Asia, Navy and Marine forces are 
standing by to assist in humanitarian relief and evacua- 
tion efforts, or to carry out any mission assigned to them. 

Already, we owe a debt of gratitude to the Navy and 
Marines, particularly under their fine leadership of our 
Secretary of the Navy, Bill Middendorf, for their heroic 
efforts in evacuating Americans and a number of Cam- 
bodians from the beseiged city of Phnom Penh without 
casualties and without a hitch. It was a professionally 
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planned and executed maneuver typical of what we have 
come to expect from our Naval forces, 

Historically speaking, it is very appropriate on this 
occasion to talk about seapower, for if America ever 
learned. the importance of seapower, it was on April 23, 
1814—161 years ago today. The War of 1812 was at its 
height and the British, backed up by their enormous 
Navy, decided on that date in 1814 to extend a blockade 
along the entire American coast. The small, weak, ill- 
equipped American Navy could do little to stop it. The 
British roamed the East Coast almost at will. By August 
of 1814, we had even suffered the humiliation of an 
enemy attack on Washington, D.C., and the burning of 
the White House. We had been helpless to defend our 
own Capital City. 

In the century and a half since 1814, we have been 
taught even more about the importance of seapower. 
Perhaps Teddy Roosevelt summed it up best when he 
said, “A good Navy is not provocative of war. It is the 
surest guarantee of peace.” 

Today, even more than in the past, America is depend- 
ent on seapower. This includes a strong merchant marine 
as well as the Navy. 

For one thing, we need free sea lanes and the fast 
merchant ships to maintain the crucial flow of raw mate- 
rials and energy to the United States. For instance, in 
1974 alone, we imported more than 2 billion barrels of 
crude oil and refined products, accounting for about 36 
percent of our total domestic consumption. Of this total, 
more than 90 percent was carried into this country in 
foreign bottoms. 

It is my policy to reverse this dependence on foreign oil 
by making America energy independent. But for now, 
the facts are quite plain: American prosperity, perhaps 
even American survival, still depends on keeping the sea 
lanes open and only a strong American Navy can guar- 
antee that result. 

So, the obvious questions, quite frankly, are: What is 
the state of American seapower today? What will it be in 
the future? 

Since 1968, the size of the Navy has been cut literally 
in half. Today, our fleet of 500 ships is the smallest since 
1939, 2 years before Pearl Harbor. And it, unfortunately, 
is still shrinking. In fact, the Navy’s active fleet will be 
down to 490 ships by June 30, 1976, 5 days before we 
celebrate our 200th birthday as a free and independent 
nation. 

Fortunately, however, there is also a positive side to all 
of this. Today’s U.S. Navy has some tremendous assets. 
Our aircraft carriers and their air groups are very potent 
weapons systems. These magnificent forces contribute 
immeasurably to making our overall strike forces the very 
best in the world. 

Our nuclear-powered submarines and nuclear-powered 
surface ships are the finest in the world. We have more of 


them than any other power. The United States Marine 
Corps is unrivaled as a combat force. And the spirit and 
the morale of the Marines are as high as they have ever 
been. 

In fact, the entire Navy-Marine Corps team has these 
very important, very vital ingredients: combat-proven 
strength, dynamic leadership, and dedicated professional- 
ism, and we thank them all for these important assets that 
they contribute to our national security. 

I have full confidence in the new professionals of our 
Navy and Marine Corps. But the Navy and the Marine 
Corps today are the results of careful planning of the 
days in the past. If both are to maintain the same high 
standards for the days ahead, we must be laying the 
groundwork right now. And we must take into account 
some dramatic changes in the global balance of power. 

At the outset of World War II, America had a 3,000 
mile ocean barrier on the east coast and a 10,000 mile 
ocean barrier on the west coast. The mighty British Fleet 
acted as a friendly buffer. And the United States had a 
2-year lead time to gear up our great military production 
capabilities between the outbreak of war in Europe and 
our own entry at Pearl Harbor. 

Today, we face a very different situation. For example, 
Soviet naval units now freely roam the world seas, cir- 
cumnavigating the State of Hawaii in the Pacific, and 
operating in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Let me give you a very graphic example, if I might, 
something that has happened within the past few days. 
Elements from all four fleets of the Soviet Navy have just 
completed global maneuvers. More than 200 Soviet ships 
deployed in all of the oceans of the world participated in 
this exercise. More than 50 Soviet ships were deployed in 
the Atlantic, extending their maneuvers to the Norwegian 
Sea and southwest of the British Isles. Soviet reconnais- 
sance aircraft operating from Cuba and Guinea, con- 
ducted ocean surveillance over wide areas of the Atlantic. 
The Soviet Navy was also active in the Mediterranean, 
the Pacific, and the Indian Ocean. 

There is no doubt about it, the Soviet Union under- 
stands the importance of seapower. The Russians built 
up their Navy while we permitted ours to shrink and they 
know how to show their flag. 

Unfortunately, the double blows of inflation and reces- 
sion, along with other drains on Government revenues, are 
occuring at precisely the time that we should be putting 
more funds into more ships. As a consequence, Depart- 
ment of Defense expenditures in the next fiscal year will 
represent slightly less than 6 percent of the gross national 
product, the lowest point since the pre-Korean demobili- 
zation. In real terms, after making all of the adjustments 
for inflation, Defense Department spending has been cut 
almost 40 percent since the height of the Vietnam war. 
It is 15 percent below the pre-Vietnam level. 

As a percentage of total government spending, includ- 
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ing State and local, defense expenditures come to only 16 
percent, the lowest point since before Pearl Harbor. 

As for our human resources, today only 1 percent of 
America’s population is under arms. Our military man- 
power is actually nearly 600,000 below the pre-Vietnam 
level. 

However good their intentions, those who claim that 
America is overarmed and overspending on defense are 
wrong. It is my very deep conviction we cannot afford 
to cut any further without endangering our national se- 
curity. While our own military spending has been de- 
clining, others have not been idle. The Soviet Union, for 
example, is outspending us on defense by at least 20 
percent. 

As far as the Navy is concerned, the budget that I have 


I deeply believe that the vast majority of our citizens 
today want to maintain American sea, land, and air forces 
that are second to none. Let it never be said that our gen- 
eration allowed American seapower to erode into a sec- 
ond class status. Let it never be said that we permitted our 
merchant fleet to disappear by attrition. 

Only a strong America, an America strong of will, 
strong of purpose, can be an effective force for peace in a 
troubled, modern world, and a strong Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine are essential to a strong America. 

I pledge to you that I will continue to work with all 
of you, and literally thousands like you, for the kind of 
America that has been good, not only for us but for all 
mankind. And I will ask for your help in pursuing this 
vital goal as we move ahead in the days and the months 


before us. 


submitted to the Congress for the next fiscal year requests 
Thank you very, very much. 


$3,100 million build 23 new ships and an additional 
$2,300 million to restore full funding to our shipbuilding 


: NOTE: The President spoke at 1:55 p.m. in the Imperial Ballroom 
account of previous years. 


at the Fairmont Hotel in New Orleans, La. 





TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The President’s Remarks at a Convocation at the University. April 23, 1975 


Mr. President, President Hurley, Senator Johnston, my good friends from 
the House of Representatives, Eddie Hébert, Dave Treen, Lindy Boggs, 
Lieutenant Governor Fitzmorris, students, faculty, alumni, and guests 
of Tulane University: 

It is really a great privilege and a very high honor of having an 
opportunity of participating again in a student activity at Tulane Univer- 
sity. And for this opportunity, I thank you very, very much. 

Each time that I have been privileged to visit Tulane, I have come 
away newly impressed with the intense application of the student body 
to the great issues of our time, and I am pleased tonight to observe that 
your interest hasn’t changed one bit. 

As we came into the building tonight, I passed a student who looked 
up from his book and said, “A journey of a thousand miles begins but 
with a single step.” To indicate my interest in him, I asked, “Are you 
trying to figure out how to get your goal in life?” He said, “No, I am 
trying to figure out how to get to the Super Dome in September.” 

I don’t think there is any doubt in my mind that all of you will get 
to the Super Dome. Of course, I hope it is to see the Green Wave have 
their very best season on the gridiron. I have sort of a feeling that you 
wouldn’t mind making this another year in which you put the Tigers 
in your tank. 

When I had the privilege of speaking here in 1968 at your 
“Directions ’68” forum, I had no idea that my own career and our entire 
Nation would move so soon in another direction. And I say again, I am 
extremely proud to be invited back. 
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I am impressed, as I undoubtedly said before—but I would reiterate 
it tonight—by Tulane’s unique distinction as one of the only American 
universities to be converted from State sponsorship to private status. And 
I am also impressed by the Tulane graduates who serve in the United 
States Congress: Bennett Johnston, Lindy Boggs, Dave Treen. 

Eddie Hébert—when I asked him the question whether he was or 
not, and he said he got a special degree—drop out ’28. [Laughter] 

But I think the fact that you have these three outstanding graduates 
testifies to the academic excellence and the inspiration of this historic 
university, rooted in the past with its eyes on the future. 

Just as Tulane has made a great transition from the past to the 
future, so has New Orleans, the legendary city that has made such a 
unique contribution to our great America. New Orleans is more, as I see 
it, than weathered bricks and cast iron balconies. It is state of mind, a 
melting pot that represents the very, very best of America’s evolution, 
an example of retention of a very special culture in a progressive 
environment of modern change. 

On January 8, 1815, a monumental American victory was achieved 
here—the Battle of New Orleans. Louisiana had been a State for less 
than 3 years, but outnumbered Americans innovated, outnumbered 
Americans used the tactics of the frontier to defeat a veteran British 
force trained in the strategy of the Napoleonic wars. 

We, as a nation, had suffered humiliation and a measure of defeat 
in the War of 1812. Our National Capital in Washington had been 
captured and burned. So the illustrious victory in the Battle of New 
Orleans was a powerful restorative to our national pride. 

Yet, the victory at New Orleans actually took place 2 weeks after 
the signing of the armistice in Europe. Thousands died although a peace 
had been negotiated. The combatants had not gotten the word. Yet, the 
epic struggle nevertheless restored America’s pride. 

Today, America can regain the sense of pride that existed before 
Vietnam. But it cannot be achieved by refighting a war that is finished as 
far as America is concerned. As I see it, the time has come to look forward 
to an agenda for the future, to unify, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, and 
to restore its health and its optimistic self-confidence. 

In New Orleans, a great battle was fought after a war was over. In 
New Orleans tonight, we can begin a great national reconciliation. The 
first engagement must be with the problems of today, but just as impor- 
tantly, the problems of the future. That is why I think it is so appropriate 
that I find myself tonight at a university which addresses itself to prepar- 
ing young people for the challenge of tomorrow. 

I ask that we stop refighting the battles and the recriminations of the 
past. I ask that we look now at what is right with America, at our possibili- 
ties and our potentialities for change and growth, achievement and shar- 
ing. I ask that we accept the responsibility of leadership as a good 
neighbor to all peoples and an enemy of none. I ask that we strive to 
become, in the finest American tradition, something more tomorrow than 
we are today. 

Instead of my addressing the image of America, I prefer to consider 
the reality of America. It is true that we have launched our Bicentennial 
celebration without having achieved human perfection, but we have 
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attained a very remarkable self-governed society that possesses the flexi- 
bility and the dynamism to grow and undertake an entirely new agenda, 
an agenda for America’s third century. 

So, I ask you to join me in helping to write that agenda. I am as 
determined as a President can be to seek national rediscovery of the belief 
in ourselves that characterized the most creative periods in our Nation’s 
history. The greatest challenge of creativity, as I see it, lies ahead. 

We, of course, are saddened indeed by the events in Indochina. But 
these events, tragic as they are, portend neither the end of the world nor of 
America’s leadership in the world. 

Let me put it this way, if I might. Some tend to feel that if we do not 
succeed in everything everywhere, then we have succeeded in nothing 
anywhere. I reject categorically such polarized thinking. We can and we 
should help others to help themselves. But the fate of responsible men 
and women everywhere, in the final decision, rests in their own hands, 
not in ours. 

America’s future depends upon Americans—especially your gen- 
eration, which is now equipping itself to assume the challenges of the 
future, to help write the agenda for America. 

Earlier today, in this great community, I spoke about the need to 
maintain our defenses. Tonight, I would like to talk about another kind of 
strength, the true source of American power that transcends all of the 
deterrent powers for peace of our Armed Forces. I am speaking here of 
our belief in ourselves and our belief in our Nation. 

Abraham Lincoln asked, in his own words, “What constitutes the 
bulwark of our own liberty and independence?” He answered, “It is not 
our frowning battlements or bristling seacoasts, our Army or our Navy. 
Our defense is in the spirit which prized liberty as the heritage of all men, 
in all lands everywhere.” 

It is in this spirit that we must now move beyond the discords of the 
past decade. It is in this spirit that I ask you to join me in writing an 
agenda for the future. 

I welcome your invitation, particularly, tonight, because I know it is 
at Tulane and other centers of thought throughout our great country that 
much consideration is being given to the kind of future that Americans 
want and, just as importantly, will work for. Each of you are preparing 
yourselves for the future, and I am deeply interested in your preparations 
and your opinions and your goals. However, tonight, with your indulgence, 
let me share with you my own views. 

I envision a creative program that goes as far as our courage and our 
capacities can take us, both at home and abroad. My goal is for a coopera- 
tive world at peace, using its resources to build, not to destroy. 

As President, I am determined to offer leadership to overcome our 
current economic problems. My goal is for jobs for all who want to work 
and economic opportunity for all who want to achieve. 

I am determined to seek self-sufficiency in energy as an urgent na- 
tional priority. My goal is to make America independent of foreign energy 
sources by 1985. Of course, I will pursue interdependence with other 
nations and a reformed international economic system. 

My goal is for a world in which consuming and producing nations 
achieve a working balance. I will address the humanitarian issues of 
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hunger and famine, of health and of healing. My goal is to achieve—or 
to assure basic needs and an effective system to achieve this result. 

I recognize the need for technology that enriches life while preserving 
our natural environment. My goal is to stimulate productivity, but use 
technology to redeem, not to destroy our environment. 

I will strive for new cooperation rather than conflict in the peaceful 
exploration of our oceans and our space. My goal is to use resources for 
peaceful progress rather than war and destruction. 

Let America symbolize humanity’s struggle to conquer nature and 
master technology. The time has now come for our Government to facil- 
itate the individual’s control over his or her future—and of the future of 
America. 

But the future requires more than Americans congratulating them- 
selves on how much we know and how many products that we can pro- 
duce. It requires new knowledge to meet new problems. We must not only 
be motivated to build a better America, we must know how to do it. 

If we really want a humane America that will, for instance, con- 
tribute to the alleviation of the world’s hunger, we must realize that good 
intentions do not feed people. Some problems, as anyone who served in 
the Congress knows, are complex. There are no easy answers. Willpower 
alone does not grow food. 

We thought, in a well-intentioned past, that we could export our 
technology lock, stock, and barrel to developing nations. We did it with 
the best of intentions. But we are now learning that a strain of rice that 
grows in one place will not grow in another; that factories that produce at 
100 percent in one nation produce less than half as much ina society where 
temperaments and work habits are somewhat different. 

Yet, the world economy has become interdependent. Not only food 
technology, but money management, natural resources and energy, re- 
search and development—all kinds of this group require an organized 
world society that makes the maximum effective use of the world’s re- 
sources. 

I want to tell the world: Let’s grow food together, but let’s also learn 
more about nutrition, about weather forecasting, about irrigation, about 
the many other specialties involved in helping people to help themselves. 

We must learn more about people, about the development of com- 
munities, architecture, engineering, education, motivation, productivity, 
public health and medicine, arts and sciences, political, legal, and social 
organization. All of these specialities and many, many more are required 
if young people like you are to help this Nation develop an agenda for 
our future—your future, our country’s future. 

I challenge, for example, the medical students in this audience to put 
on their agenda the achievement of a cure for cancer. I challenge the 
engineers in this audience to devise new techniques for developing cheap, 
clean, and plentiful energy and, as a by-product, to control floods. I chal- 
lenge the law students in this audience to find ways to speed the adminis- 
tration of equal justice and make good citizens out of convicted criminals. 
I challenge education, those of you as education majors, to do real teach- 
ing for real life. I challenge the art majors in this audience to compose the 
great American symphony, to write the great American novel, and to 
enrich and inspire our daily lives. 
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America’s leadership is essential. America’s resources are vast. 
America’s opportunities are unprecedented. 

As we strive together to perfect a new agenda, I put high on the list 
of important points the maintenance of alliances and partnerships with 
other people and other nations. These do provide a basis of shared values, 
even as we stand up with determination for what we believe. This, of 
course, requires a continuing commitment to peace and a determination 
to use our good offices wherever possible to promote better relations 
between nations of this world. 

The new agenda, that which is developed by you and by us, must 
place a high priority on the need to stop the spread of nuclear weapons 
and to work for the mutual reduction in strategic arms and control of 
other weapons. I must say, parenthetically, the successful negotiations at 
Vladivostok, in my opinion, are just a beginning. 

Your generation of Americans is uniquely endowed by history to give 
new meaning to the pride and spirit of America. The magnetism of an 
American society, confident of its own strength, will attract the good will 
and the esteem of all people wherever they might be in this globe in which 
we live. It will enhance our own perception of ourselves and our pride in 
being an American. We can—we can, and I say it with emphasis—write 
a new agenda for our future. 

I am glad that Tulane University and other great American educa- 
tional institutions are reaching out to others in programs to work with 
developing nations, and I look forward with confidence to your participa- 
tion in every aspect of America’s future. 

And I urge Americans of all ages to unite in this Bicentennial year, 
to take responsibilities for themselves as our ancestors did. Let us resolve 
tonight to rediscover the old virtues of confidence and self-reliance and 
capability that characterized our forefathers two centuries ago. I pledge, 
as I know you do, each one of us, to do our part. 

Let the beacon lights of the past shine forth from historic New 
Orleans and from Tulane University and from every other corner of this 
land to illuminate a boundless future for all Americans and a peace for all 
mankind. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:07 p.m. at the Tulane University Fieldhouse. 





Wim E. Simon, Secretary of the Treasury 

L. Wiiu1Am SEmpMAN, Assistant to the President for Economic Af- 
fairs 

James T. Lynn, Director of the Office of Management and Budget 

ALAN GREENSPAN, Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers 


National Commission on Supplies 
and Shortages 


Announcement of Designation of Four Members 


‘ sail i ‘ 
and Chairman. April 24, 1975 The President has also designated Secretary Simon as 


Chairman of the Commission. 


The President today announced the designation of The Commission consists of 13 members, five which 


four senior officials of the executive branch to serve as 
members of the National Commission on Supplies and 
Shortages. They are: 


are to be appointed by the President from private life, in 
consultation with the majority and minority leaders of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
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The other members of the Commission are Senator 
William E. Brock, of Tennessee, Senator John V. ‘Tunney, 
of California, Congressman Thomas M. Rees, of Califor- 
nia and, Congressman J. William Stanton, of Ohio. 

The Commission was established by Public Law 93— 
426, of September 30, 1974, to report not later than 
June 30, 1975, to the President and the Congress on 
specific recommendations with respect to institutional 
adjustments, including the advisability of establishing an 
independent agency to provide for a comprehensive data 
collection and storage system to aid in examination and 
analysis of the supplies and shortages in the economy of 
the United States and in relation to the rest of the world. 
The Commission may, until December 3, 1975, prepare, 
publish, and transmit to the President and the Congress 
such other reports and recommendations as it deems 
appropriate. 


Manpower Report of the President 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the 13th Annual Report. 
April 24, 1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am sending to Congress the 13th annual Manpower 
Report of the President. 

This report, as required by section 705(a) of The 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, 
as amended, reviews many of the recent economic devel- 
opments impacting on employment and unemployment 
levels. Policies addressed to the loss of income by many 
workers were the keystone to my proposals of October, 
1974. The Administration and the Congress agreed on 
several components of such a policy which are now in 
operation. 

For example, the Emergency Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act has made supplementary unemployment 
compensation available to experienced workers who 
have exhausted unemployment insurance benefits. The 
Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act has 
made special unemployment assistance available to many 
workers not covered by the unemployment insurance 
system. In addition, over 300,000 public service jobs are 
being funded under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, as amended. 

The passage of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act in December, 1973, was a landmark devel- 
opment in the decentralization of manpower program de- 
sign and operation responsibilities to State and local 
government units. This report reviews implementation 
activities by the Department of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in 1974. It also reviews some pre- 


liminary findings about the operation of this important 
work. 

The report also analyzes the rapidly changing employ- 
ment situation of women workers, exploring the significant 
economic role of women in recent years in an expanding 
number of occupations. The proclamation of 1975 as 
International Women’s Year makes this a particularly ap- 
propriate time to encourage members of the legislative and 
executive branches of Government as well as the general 
public to study the role of women in the labor force. 

Among other important questions explored in this year’s 
Manpower Report is the relative efficiency of public serv- 


_ice employment programs as a means of countering cycles 


of high unemployment. While there is some evidence that 
programs providing public sector jobs can relieve individ- 
ual hardships and offer some short-term relief to areas 
experiencing substantial unemployment, it is considerably 
less certain that such programs can exert significant posi- 
tive impact on national unemployment levels. 

On the other hand, the size, skills, and employment 
levels of the Nation’s work force are affected by changes 
in programs, policies, and procurement at all levels of gov- 
ernment. This year’s Manpower Report, therefore, in- 
cludes an interim review of some recent research findings 
on the development of methods to determine the man- 
power impact of Government program and policy changes 
both at the national level and in areas where local firms 
have received important procurement contracts. 

GeraLp R. Forp 
The White House, 

April 24, 1975. 

NOTE: The President’s message is printed in the report entitled 
“Manpower Report of the President—Including Reports by the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the U.S. Department of Health, Ed- 


ucation, and Welfare, Transmitted to the Congress April 1975” 
(Government Printing Office, 349 pp.). 


U.S.-Romanian Trade Agreement 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate. April 24, 1975 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 

In accordance with Section 407 of the Trade Act of 
1974, I am transmitting herewith a copy of a Procla- 
mation extending nondiscriminatory treatment to the 
products of the Socialist Republic of Romania. I am also 
enclosing the text of the Agreement on Trade Relations 
between the United States of America and the Socialist 
Republic of Romania, which was signed on April 2, 1975, 
and which is included as an Annex to the Proclamation. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the report which was 
transmitted to the Congress this date as required by Section 
402(c) (1) of the Trade Act of 1974, and I shall issue to- 
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day an Executive Order waiving the application of subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of Section 402. 

This agreement caps a decade of improvements in all 
areas of US-Romanian relations. It will place our trade 
with Romania on a nondiscriminatory basis that will pro- 
mote continued development of mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic ties. It will thereby bring the structure of our 
economic relations into accord with the very satisfactory 
state of our political relations. 

This agreement is consistent with the letter and the 
spirit of the Trade Act of 1974. In addition to providing 
for mutual extension of most-favored-nation tariff treat- 
ment, it meets the requirements of Title IV that are de- 
signed to ensure overall reciprocity of economic benefits. 
Its special safeguard arrangements provide the strongest 
possible assurance that our trade with Romania will con- 
tinue to grow without injury to domestic firms or loss of 
jobs for American workers. American businessmen are as- 
sured of basic rights and facilities in establishing opera- 
tions in Romania and doing business with Romanian 
enterprises. Other provisions include protection for indus- 
trial property rights, industrial processes, and copyrights; 
and encouragement of third-country arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes under the rules of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

I urge that Congress act as soon as possible to approve 
the agreement under the provisions of Section 407. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp 
NoTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honorable 


Carl Albert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, President of the Senate. 


U.S.-Romanian Trade Agreement 


Proclamation 4369. April 24, 1975 


AGREEMENT ON TRADE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
UniTEpD STATES OF AMERICA AND THE SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC OF ROMANIA 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the United 
States Constitution, I, as President of the United States 
of America, acting through duly empowered representa- 
tives, entered into neogtiation with duly empowered 
representatives of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
looking toward the conclusion of an agreement governing 
trade relations between the United States of America and 
the Socialist Republic of Romania; 

The aforesaid negotiations were conducted in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Trade Act of 1974 
(P.L. 93-618, January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978) ; 


An “Agreement on Trade Relations between the 
United States of America and the Socialist Republic of 
Romania,” including the annexes thereto, in the English 
and Romanian languages, was signed on April 2, 1975, 
by duly empowered representatives of the Governments 
of the United States of America and the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Romania, respectively, and is hereto annexed’; | 

The said Agreement is in conformity with the require- 
ments relating to bilateral commercial agreements as 
specified in section 405(b) of the Trade Act of 1974 (88 
Stat. 1978, 2061); 

It is provided in Article XII of the said Agreement 
that it shall enter into force on the date of exchange of 
written notices of acceptance by the Governments of the 
United States of America and the Socialist Republic of 
Romania; and 

It is provided in section 405(c) of the Trade Act of 
1974 (88 Stat. 1978, 2061) that a bilateral commercial 
agreement providing nondiscriminatory treatment to the 
products of countries heretofore denied such treatment, 
and a proclamation implementing such agreement, shall 
take effect only if approved by the Congress by the adop- 
tion of a concurrent resolution of approval, referred to in 
section 151 of the Trade Act of 1974 (88 Stat. 1978, 
2001), of the extension of nondiscriminatory treatment to 
the products of the country concerned; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Gerald R. Ford, President of the 
United States of America, acting under the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, includ- 
ing section 404(a) of the Trade Act of 1974, do hereby 
proclaim as follows: 

(1) This Proclamation shall become effective and said 
agreement shall enter into force according to its terms, 
and nondiscriminatory treatment shall be extended to the 
products of the Socialist Republic of Romania in accord- 
ance with the terms of the said Agreement, on the date 
of exchange of written notices of acceptance in accord- 
ance with Article XII of the said Agreement, all of the 
foregoing to follow the adoption by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, in accordance with the proce- 
dures set forth in section 151 of the said Act, of a 
concurrent resolution of approval of the extension of non- 
discriminatory treatment to the products of the Socialist 
Republic of Romania, to the end that the same and every 
part of the said Agreement may be observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States of America and the 
citizens thereof and all other persons subject to the juris- 
diction thereof as of the date of its entry into force: and 

(2) General Headnote 3(e) of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States is amended by deleting therefrom 
“Rumania” as of the effective date of this proclamation 
and a notice thereof shall be published in the Federal 
Register promptly thereafter. 


1 Filed with the Office of the Federal Register as part of the origi- 
nal document. 
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In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-fourth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred seventy-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred ninety-ninth. 

GerALp R. Forp 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:01 p.m., 
April 24, 1975] 


U.S.-Romanian Trade Agreement 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Submitting a Report Pursuant to the Trade Act 
of 1974. April 24,1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 402(c)(1) of the Trade Act of 
1974, I shall issue today an Executive Order waiving the 
application of subsections (a) and (b) of Section 402 of 
the Trade Act of 1974 with respect to the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Romania, and I am hereby making the report con- 
templated by Section 402(c) (1) of the Act. 

I refer to the Declaration of the Presidents of the United 
States and of the Socialist Republic of Romania signed in 
Washington in 1973 wherein it was stated that “they will 
contribute to the solution of humanitarian problems on 
the basis of mutual confidence and good will.” I have been 
assured that if and when such problems arise they will be 
solved, on a reciprocal basis, in the spirit of that Declara- 
tion. Accordingly, I am convinced that the emigration 
practices of Romania will lead substantially to the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of Section 402 of the Act. I have 
therefore determined that the waiver contained in said Ex- 
ecutive Order will substantially promote the objectives of 
Section 402 of the Act. 

GeRALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
April 24, 1975. 


U.S.-Romanian Trade Agreement 


Executive Order 11854. April 24, 1975 


WaAIvER UNDER THE TRADE AcT or 1974 WitH 
RESPECT TO THE SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF ROMANIA 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 402 
(c)(1) of the Trade Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-618, 
January 3, 1975; 88 Stat. 1978, 2057), and having 
made the report to the Congress required by that provi- 


sion, I hereby waive the application of subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 402 of said Act with respect to the 
Socialist Republic of Romania. 
GeraALp R. Forp 

The White House, 

April 24, 1975. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:01 p.m., 

April 24, 1975] 


Advertising Council, Inc. 


The President’s Remarks to Participants in the 
Council’s 31st Annual Conference. April 24, 1975 


Chairman McCabe, President Keim, members of the 
Cabinet, members of the Advertising Council: 


At the outset, let me, on behalf of Betty as well as my- 
self, extend to all of you a very warm welcome here to the 
East Room. I know from past experience, when I was up 
on Capitol Hill, that when the Advertising Council came 
to Washington, you had an impact, an impact on me and 
all the other Members of the Congress with whom you 
would meet. 

I know there are some people here from Michigan. I 
don’t recognize them without my glasses on— 
[laughter|—but I do think that your coming down here 
on an annual basis is a very important function, and I look 
forward to seeing you, as Mrs. Ford does, in the State 
Dining Room when we get through. 

I do hope that you have had a productive and enjoy- 
able time as a part of your 31st annual conference in the 
Nation’s Capital, and I would like to take this opportu- 
nity, as other Presidents have done, to express my very 
deep gratitude and appreciation for what the Advertising 
Council has done over the years in the service of our 
country. 

All of you know how much has been contributed by 
the Advertising Council in one project, or many projects 
over the years, both in times of economic prosperity, eco- 
nomic adversity, and in other crises involving our Nation’s 
best. 

Just to cite a couple that I am familiar with, the Sav- 
ings Bond drive, the forest fire prevention effort, the drug 
abuse information program, the ACTION volunteer serv- 
ice program—these are the best illustrations, I think, of 
what you have done and the contributions that you have 
made. But, by no means are they the limit of what the 
Advertising Council has done in the best interests of our 
country. 

As I said in my State of the Union message in January, 
it is an urgent need for the country to mobilize, and I 
quote here, “the most powerful and creative industrial 
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nation that ever existed on this earth” if we are to meet 
the problems that are bothering us as people and as a 
country. We had, at that time—and we have today—the 
problem of inflation, the problem of unemployment. We 
have a distressed economy. But, we are beginning to see 
some sun coming through some of the dark clouds, and 
the contributions that the Advertising Council has made 
are helpful in convincing the American people that we are 
a great country, that we can meet adversity, that we will 
be successful. 

So, I hope that despite the difficulties we face, the diffi- 
culties at home, that through a positive program, which 
the Advertising Council is so skillful in projecting, that 
the American people will regain the confidence that is 
needed, the confidence that is essential. 

I know some of the news media—and I am not being 
critical—but we do see in the newspapers, we do see on 
television, we do hear on radio some bad news. But, I 
think there is a need, also, for us as leaders in this country, 
those in government and those in the private sector, to 
talk about the good things. There are many, many good 
things for us to project. This kind of an affirmative effort 
will be very helpful in restoring the confidence that is 
essential as we move ahead. 

I can only say that we in government are deeply grate- 
ful and very appreciative of what has been done, and I 
thank you for what I understand you are planning. 

I don’t want to get into any other subjects—I made 
three speeches in New Orleans yesterday and got back 
about 1 a.m. But, I do want you to know that we are go- 
ing to move forward, we are taking a fresh start, and we 
are going to be successful both at home and abroad. With 
your help and the confidence of the American people, we 
can look forward to brighter days and better days. 

As I said at the outset, Betty and I would be delighted 
to have you join us in the State Dining Room for some 
refreshments, and it would be my hope that both of us 
would have an opportunity to meet most of you. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:21 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. Following his remarks, the President and Mrs. Ford 


hosted a reception in the State Dining Room for members of the 
council. 


Portrait Unveiling at the 
Capitol Hill Club 


The President’s Remarks at the Unveiling of a 
Presidential Portrait. April 24, 1975 


Thank you, Mr. President. Members of the House and 
Senate, my dear friends and those of Betty, members of 
the Capitol Hill Club, and guests: 

It is a great privilege and pleasure for us to be here. 


And may I say to the portrait painter, the artist, that I 
am very flattered. I think it is excellent. Obviously, I 
like the pose. You know, as a fiscal conservative, I always 
enjoy seeing a politician with his hand in his own 
pocket. [Laughter] But, I do thank you, Mr. Johnson, 
and I am very grateful. 

Obviously, Harold, I am very, very pleased to see that 
the Capitol Hill Club will have this portrait in a prominent 
place in a club that means a great deal to me. I can recall 
when the Capitol Hill Club was in a very small old build- 
ing where the new Library of Congress is now being 
constructed. I can recall very vividly when it was over 
in the hotel for a good many years, and was a wonderful 
place where all of us could get together, have a good time, 
do things as fellow Republicans. 

I was also part of the group that helped to put this 
building, and the one next door, together. And I recall 
with a great deal of satisfaction when we had a ground- 
breaking and then when we had the dedication. I have 
come to this building, as well as the one next door, on 
many, many occasions. 

I think this complex is one of the finest things we have, 
as Republicans, in the Nation’s Capital. It means a great 
deal to each and every one of us individually, to the party. 
I think it is a good symbol of Republican togetherness. I 
am delighted, of course, to see so many people here tonight. 
I just hope and trust that we can have many, many more 
occasions like this in the Capitol Hill Club. 

I think it is important for us to get together. I think it 
is vitally essential that Republicans assemble in their own 
organization, their own club, and I appreciate the fine 
leadership that Harold is giving, along with others, to 
make certain that the Capitol Hill Club can be a meeting 
place for all of us. 

So, I thank you from the bottom of my heart, Harold, 
and all of you who have contributed. I thank you on 
behalf of Betty, and I wish you all the very, very best. 

I can say for her, as well as for myself, it is wonderful 
to see all of you tonight and to have the expression of 
friendship and support which is important to me and to 
us in these very difficult times. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:03 p.m. at the Capitol Hill Club. In 
his remarks, the President referred to Donald E. Johnson, who 
painted the President’s portrait, and Representative Harold R. Col- 
lier, president of the club. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


Announcement of Appointment of Seven Members 
to the Board of Trustees. April 25, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
seven persons to be members of the Board of Trustees of 
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the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
They are: 


Ratpn Pup Hanes, Jr., of Winston-Salem, N.C., chairman of 
the board, Hanes Dye and Finishing Co. This is for a term 
expiring September 1, 1980. He succeeds H. R. Haldeman, who 
has resigned. 

Peter H. B. FreLincHuyseEn, of Morristown, N.J., Member of 
Congress representing the 5th District of New Jersey. This is 
for a term expiring September 1, 1984. He succeeds Edward M. 
Kennedy, whose term expired September 1, 1974. 

J. Wirtuiam Fu tsricnt, of the District of Columbia, counsel to the 
firm of Hogan and Hartson, Attorneys at Law. This is for a 
term expiring September 1, 1984. He succeeds George Meany, 
whose term expired September 1, 1974. 

Franx N. Ixarp, of the District of Columbia, president, American 
Petroleum Institute. This is a reappointment for a term ex- 
piring September 1, 1984. 

Metvin R. Lairp, of Marshfield, Wis., senior counsellor for na- 
tional and international affairs, Readers Digest, Washington, 
D.C. This is for a term expiring September 1, 1984. 

Donna J. Stone, of Evanston, IIl., president, W. Clement and 
Jessie V. Stone Foundation; president, Donna J. Stone Founda- 
tion; and president, National Committee for Prevention of 
Child Abuse. This is a reappointment for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 1, 1984. 

Jean Kennepy Smiru, of New York, N.Y., trustee, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy Foundation; and trustee, Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy Child 
Study Center for Retarded Children. This is a reappointment 
for a term expiring September 1, 1984. 


The Board of Trustees consists of 30 members appointed 
by the President for 10 year terms. 


Committee for Purchase from the 


Blind and Other Severely Handicapped 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Members 


to the Committee. April 25, 1975 


The President today announced the appointment of 
five persons to be members of the Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely Handicapped. They 
are: 


D. Laurie MacCuaie, of Fairfield, Conn., incoming chairman of 
the national board of directors of Goodwill Industries of Amer- 
ica. This is a new position created by Public Law 93-358 of 
July 25, 1974. 

WarreEN D. Lanois, of McLean, Va., Deputy Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. He will represent the Department of Labor on the Com- 
mittee. He succeeds Horace E. Menasco, who resigned effective 
June 30, 1974. 

Donatp B. Moore, of Silver Spring, Md., Director, Office of Ad- 
ministrative Services and Procurement, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. He will represent the Department of 
Commerce on the Committee. He succeeds Anthony A. Bertsch, 
who resigned effective June 30, 1974. 

Tuomas K. Ricuarps, of Irvington on the Hudson, N.Y., super- 
visor of personnel administration, company management 
department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y. 
This is a reappointment for a term expiring on December 21, 
1979, 

MicuaEt J. Timsers, of Bethesda, Md., Commissioner, Federal 
Supply Service, General Services Administration, Washington, 


D.C. He succeeds Milton Shy Meeker, who resigned effective 
December 31, 1974. 

The Committee was established to direct procurement 
of selected commodities and services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to qualified nonprofit agencies serving blind and 
other severely handicapped individuals with the objective 
of increasing employment opportunities for these in- 
dividuals. 


General Revenue Sharing 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 
Legislation To Extend and Revise the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972. April 25, 1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am today transmitting to the Congress proposed leg- 
islation to extend and revise the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972. The act, and the General Revenue 
Sharing program which it authorizes, expires on Decem- 
ber 31, 1976. I strongly recommend that the Congress 
act to continue this highly successful and important new 
element of American Federalism well in advance of the 
expiration date, in order that State and local governments 
can make sound fiscal plans. 


The Value of Federalism 


The genius of American government is the Federal 
system of shared sovereignty. This system permits and 
promotes creativity and freedom of action simultaneously 
at three levels of government. Federalism enables our 
people to approach their problems through the govern- 
ments closest to them, rather than looking to an all-power- 
ful central bureaucracy for every answer. 

With the Federal Government heavily committed to 
international affairs, the Nation’s defense, the state of 
the economy and the energy problem, we need strong, 
effective State and local governments to meet the everyday 
needs of our people—for good police and fire protection, 
education, transportation, sanitation, and the basic serv- 
ices of a well-governed society. 

In 1972, when General Revenue Sharing was passed, 
the Federal partnership was in trouble. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its highly efficient taxing system, then 
collected some two-thirds of the Nation’s total tax 
revenues. Federal revenues, particularly because of the 
income tax, grew with the economy. However, State and 
local revenues are more dependent on real property taxes 
and sales taxes. These governments had to meet rising 
demands for services and costs through endless rounds of 
tax increases. Simply stated, revenues had grown fastest 
at the Federal level, while needs were growing fastest at 
the State and local levels. 
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The Federal Government, then as now, sought to help 
States and communities meet their needs through Federal 
aid. For the most part, this aid is in the form of categor- 
ical grants—that is, narrowly defined, closely controlled 
grants for specific purposes. Today, over one thousand 
of these categorical grants are available for almost every 
imaginable objective. 

However, the necessity to go to Washington for the 
solution to many local problems has had a stifling effect 
on the creativity and accountability of State and local 
governments. Along with Federal aid comes Federal 
restrictions which limit local initiative and flexibility. 

Furthermore, until the concept of block grants was 
developed, States and localities were limited to categorical 
grants which were designed to lead State and local govern- 
ments in new directions. Consequently, the recipients, all 
too often, headed in the direction where the grant monies 
were available, rather than where their genuine needs 
existed. 

Finally, much of the aid the Federal Government makes 
available has to be matched by State and local funds. The 
impact of this requirement is often to aggravate rather 
than to alleviate a State or local government’s financial 
plight. 

This was the situation the executive branch and the 
Congress faced in 1972—a Federal system endangered by 
the growing impoverishment of two out of the system’s 
three partners. This is the situation that the Federal Gov- 
ernment wisely met, by the passage of General Revenue 
Sharing. 

This program has been a resounding success. Since its 
enactment, General Revenue Sharing has provided nearly 
$19 billion to 50 States and some 39,000 local govern- 
ments—money which these governments could use as 
they saw fit to meet their priority needs. 

These Federal revenue sharing dollars have meant new 
crime fighting equipment and more police on the street, 
help for essential mass transportation, a better environ- 
ment, improved fire protection and many other useful 
public activities. If some communities have not used their 
revenue sharing funds wisely, they are a miniscule fraction 
of governments which have used this money well. 

The current revenue sharing act has also enabled 
individuals and citizen groups to play their part in deter- 
mining the use of these Federal funds in their communities 
by placing the decision on the use of these funds at the 
local rather than the Federal level. This citizen partici- 
pation strengthens our democracy in the best possible way. 
It is my intention to strengthen our efforts to encourage 
the widest possible citizen participation. 

The Need Goes On 


General Revenue Sharing has also been the keystone 
of additional efforts to reform Federal aid. The new block 
grant programs, more decentralized grant management, 
joint funding projects and grant integration, improved 


program information and executive reorganization have 
all been included in a large-scale effort to make better 
sense of and to get greater results from the billions granted 
to State and local governments. 

The General Revenue Sharing program enacted in 
1972 turned a corner. It caught a serious problem in time 
and helped us get back on the road to a sounder Federal- 
ism, of shared rights and responsibilities. 

Many State and local governments are facing deficits 
with the prospect of having to raise additional taxes or 
cut services. Our States and localities are facing these 
adverse developments-at a time when their fiscal respon- 
sibilities have mounted due to the impact of inflation on 
their expenditures and the tax burdens placed on citizens. 
Further, the present high unemployment is taking its toll 
in terms of lower tax receipts and higher costs on States 
and communities. This combination of financial pressures 
is likely to continue to bear down on these governments for 
the foreseeable future. 

Many units of governments, particularly in distressed 
urban areas, count on these funds for their budget plan- 
ning. If the flow of shared revenues were to be turned off 
or scaled down, the results would be immediate and pain- 
ful. Our efforts to revive the economy would suffer a 
serious blow. States, cities, counties and small communities 
would have to either cut back essential services causing 
increased public and related private unemployment or tax 
more or borrow more—thus defeating the objectives of 
our national efforts to reduce the total tax load and revive 
the economy. 

Enactment of Federal revenue sharing was a wise deci- 
sion in 1972. Its continuation is imperative now. Before 
deciding to recommend extension of this program, I di- 
rected that an exhaustive study be made of the present 
program to identify its strengths and weaknesses. This 
assessment has been carried out and has taken into ac- 
count the views of the Congress, State and local govern- 
ment officials, interested citizen bodies and private study 
groups analyzing government policy. I will also consider 
any significant findings which may yet emerge from 
studies presently underway. 

Based on our review of this work, I am now proposing 
to the Congress legislation which will maintain the basic 
features of the existing revenue sharing program while 
offering several improvements. 

The principal elements of the renewal legislation I am 
proposing are: 

—The basic revenue sharing formula is retained. Ex- 
perience to date suggests the essential fairness of the 
present formula and I recommend its retention. 

—Funds will be authorized for five and three-quarters 
years. The effect of this provision is to conform the time 
period to the new Federal fiscal year. 

—The current method of funding with annual increases 
of $150 million will be retained to compensate, in part, 
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for the impact of inflation. Over the five and three-quar- 
ters years, this level will produce a total distribution of 
Federal revenues of $39.85 billion. By the final year, the 
revenues shared will have increased by $937 million over 
the current level of payments. 

—Recognizing the need to raise the existing per capita 
constraint on the basic formula, my proposal would per- 
mit those hard-pressed jurisdictions now constrained by 
the per capita limitation to receive more money. The im- 
pact of this change on other communities would be mini- 
mized by phasing the change in five steps and by the in- 
crease of $150 million annually. 

—To strengthen the civil rights provisions of the exist- 
ing statute the proposed legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to invoke several remedies to 
enforce the nondiscrimination provisions of the act. This 
would be accomplished by stating explicity that the Secre- 
tary has authority to withhold all or a portion of entitle- 
ment funds due a State or unit of local government, to 
terminate one or more payments of entitlement funds, 
and to require repayment of entitlement funds previously 
expended in a program or activity found to have been 
discriminatory. This change will further enhance the Sec- 
retary’s ability to ensure that none of our citizens is denied 
on grounds of race, color, sex or national origin the bene- 
fits of any program funded in whole or in part through 
revenue sharing. 

—tTo strengthen public participation in determining 
the use of shared revenues, the proposed legislation re- 
quires that recipient governments must provide a proce- 
dure for citizen participation in the allocation of revenue 
sharing monies. 

—The Administration proposal would also make re- 
porting requirements more flexible to meet varying needs 
from community to community. The legislation would 
grant the Secretary of the Treasury greater latitude in 
determining the form of reports and the kind of informa- 
tion required of recipients. Similarly, he would have more 
flexibility to determine the method by which recipient 
governments must publicize their use of funds. 

—Finally, the proposal requires a reconsideration of 
the program two years before its expiration. 


Early Renewal is Important 


I urge the Congress at its earliest convenience to begin 
deliberations on the renewal of the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972. Effective planning at the State 
capitols, city halls, and county courthouses will require 
action in this first session of the 94th Congress. In fact, in 
the fall of 1975 many of our States and local governments 
will be preparing their fiscal year 1977 budgets. It will be 
essential for them to know at that time whether General 
Revenue Sharing funds will be available to them after 
December, 1976. 

The expiration of the present General Revenue Sharing 
Law is coincident with the year in which the Nation cele- 


brates its bicentennial. There could be no more practical 
reaffirmation of the Federal compact which launched this 
Country than to renew the program which has done so 
much to preserve and strengthen that compact—General 
Revenue Sharing. 
GERALD R. Forp 

The White House, 

April 25, 1975. 


NOTE: For the President’s letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate, see the following item. 


General Revenue Sharing 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate Transmitting Legis- 
lation To Extend and Revise the State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972. April 25, 1975 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 

Enclosed is a draft of a bill, “To extend and revise the 
State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972.” 

The State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 has 
provided vitally needed funding to States and over 38,000 
local governments. While there appears to be no need 
for substantial changes, some amendments to the Act are 
considered desirable based upon our experience in ad- 
ministering the general revenue sharing program for the 
past two- and one-half years. 

The draft bill would make such amendments. In addi- 
tion to extending the Act through the fiscal year be- 
ginning October 1, 1981, the amendments clarify cer- 
tain provisions of the Act, require that residents within 
the recipient government’s jurisdiction be provided an op- 
portunity to give their views on how revenue sharing funds 
should be spent, and facilitate the administration of the 
Act from a management point of view. The inflationary 
impact of this draft bill has been carefully considered. 

There is also enclosed a section-by-section analysis of 
the draft bill and a comparative type showing the changes 
that would be made in the existing Act. 

I urge you to bring this proposed legislation to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives/Senate at your 
earliest convenience. An identical draft bill has been trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives/ 
President of the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Honor- 
able Carl Alberf, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, President of the Senate. 


For the President’s message to the Congress proposing the legis- 
lation, see the preceding item. 
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National Conference of State 
Legislatures 


The President’s Remarks to State Legislators 
Attending a Special Leadership Conference. 
April 25, 1975 


Let me thank each and every one of you distinguished 
legislators. It’s a privilege and a pleasure to have the op- 
portunity of saying a few words, looking around and see- 
ing some familiar faces. 

It’s been a great experience for me over the last year 
or more to speak to joint sessions of four State legislative 
bodies—Louisiana, Kansas, New Hampshire and, of 
course, my own State of Michigan. I’ve been very grate- 
ful for the warm welcome and the opportunity, and I 
thank you very much. And I look forward to an oppor- 
tunity in other States in the months ahead. 

Obviously, I want to welcome all of you to the East 
Room here and to just kick off, I guess, the meetings that 
we will have here with members of my staff following my 
observations and comments. I know it will be informative, 
and, I trust, it will be very productive. 

Let me say without any hesitation or qualification, that 
I know and certainly sympathize with the enormous prob- 
lems that all of you are wrestling with in trying to revital- 
ize State government, especially in the legislative branch. 
As a former legislative leader myself, for a little over 25 
years in the Congress, I have some scars to prove it. 

Actually, as I look back, those were wonderful years, 
despite the occasional frustrations and the sure knowl- 
edge that no matter how long and how hard you work, 
there would always be more problems than there were 
solutions. 

I’m sure you’ve found this similarity at the State level. 
The legislative problems, whether they are at the Federal 
or State level, in my judgment, are very nearly identical. 
And I’m sure that you would also agree that despite the 
frustrations, the opportunity to do the job or to try and 
accomplish the results were worth it in every way possible. 

There is nothing more satisfying than the knowledge 
that, even in a small way, you may have made life a bit 
better for the people you were elected to serve. I don’t 
have to tell you that. You’ve gone through it on a day- 
to-day basis and, obviously, you wouldn’t be here if you 
didn’t feel exactly the same way now, and in the future. 

The purpose of this meeting today is to let you know 
some of the things we’re trying to do at the Federal level 
to help make your State government as vital and as re- 
sponsive as possible. I hope it will also serve to keep up 
the very close, personal relationship that I’ve tried to de- 
velop with State legislative leaders since I’ve been 
President. 

As I said at the outset, I’ve had the honor and the priv- 
ilege of meeting with joint groups in four State legisla- 


tive bodies, and I’ve had the privilege of meeting with 
many State legislative leaders in other States throughout 
the Union. And I assure you that on a personal basis I will 
continue it, and members of my staff, my Administration, 
will expand it. 

Now, some of you were here with me last year when I 
had the opportunity to make some observations and com- 
ments. As a matter of fact, it was one of my very first meet- 
ings as President of the United States—just 20 days after 
moving into the White House. Since then, I’ve sought to 
keep our dialog alive. I’ve met with, as I’ve indicated, 
individual members of legislative bodies as well as groups 
in joint sessions. And I can assure you, those opportunities 
will be expanded as we move ahead. 

Let me say that I’m more interested in substance than 
in dialog. In my judgment, actions are more important 
than words. For too long a time, power, expertise, initia- 
tive and, most important of all, revenues, have been 
drained away from your State capitals to the National 
Capital in Washington. With this in mind, I have an an- 
nouncement I would like to make at this time. 

Immediately before meeting with you today, I signed 
the transmittal letter for a message to Congress and a 
draft bill to extend and revise general revenue sharing. 


In brief, this proposed legislation will do the following: 
retain the present revenue sharing formula; secondly, 
authorize funds for 534 years; three, increase some cities’ 
shares by easing per capita restraints; four, improve the 
protection of individual rights; five, increase citizen par- 
ticipation. And it would also include the following: per- 
mit a more flexible system of reports—and from what I’ve 
heard, this is something that is badly needed—and lastly, 
require renewal consideration 2 years prior to expiration. 

Now, I’m convinced that this legislation is in the best 
interests not only of State governments, but of the Ameri- 
can people. It takes a good concept—revenue sharing— 
and extends it, at the same time including some very im- 
portant improvements and refinements. And it provides 
the taxpayer with a very strong voice on how his tax 
money is spent on a local basis. 

In proposing the legislation, I’m trying to do my part 
for State and local government and, I think, in a very con- 
structive way. And I hope I can count on all of you—on 
State legislative leaders, on Governors, mayors, county 
officials—to do your part to get behind the program and 
to have your voices heard in the Congress of the United 
States. 


And if I might add a postscript in this area: As long 
ago as 12 months before this date, I was warning mayors, 
county officials, State officials, that there would be an ef- 
fort made—I don’t challenge their motives—but there 
would be an effort made to not extend general revenue 
sharing or, if it was extended, to so restrict it and so tie 
it down, so limit it, that the whole character of the pro- 
gram would be changed. 
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Now we have, in my judgment, a hard battle ahead of 
us. But if you join with me, and we get the mayors and 
the county officials to join with us, we can extend this pro- 
gram along the lines that I’m recommending. It’s not 
going to be easy. You will have some people who will 
want to change its character, reduce its money, put all 
kinds of limitations and strings on it. We cannot afford 
to have that happen. 

This program has justified itself. We had a hard time 
getting it in the first instance, and we will probably have a 
difficult time in the months ahead for its extension. But 
on its merit, it can be justified. And I’m confident that 


the American people will support your efforts and mine 
as we join with others. 

I think I understand the importance of State govern- 
ment and some of the problems you face. And I can as- 
sure you that I and my Administration will do everything 
we can to be helpful. It’s a mutual responsibility we have 
to our respective constituents, and if we work together, 
we can get the job done. 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House to participants in a special leadership conference be- 


ing held in Washington, D.C., under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures. 





YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


The President’s Remarks at the Sesquicentennial Convocation 
Dinner. April 25, 1975 


Thank you very much, President Brewster. Dean Goldstein, Governor 
Grasso, Justices Stewart and White, the Secretary of HUD, Carla Hills, 
the Members of the House of Representatives with whom I served and. 
others who are now Members, but with whom I did not have that privi- 
lege and pleasure, good mayor, fellow alumni students, and guests of Yale 
Law School: 

Obviously, it’s a very great privilege and pleasure to be here at the 
Yale Law School Sesquicentennial Convocation. And I defy anyone to 
say that and chew gum at the same time. [Laughter] 

Every time I come back to Yale, I find myself almost overwhelmed 
by nostalgia. It’s been so long, and so much has happened since I first got 
off the train at the New Haven station in 1935. 

For the first several years, I was an assistant football coach. But dur- 
ing that period, I decided against a career in athletics and set my goal 
as a degree in law. 

At that time, one of the entrance requirements to the Yale Law 
School was a personal interview with three distinguished members of the 
faculty. In my case, one of them was Professor Myres McDougal, whom 
I’m delighted to see is with us tonight. It was wonderful to chat with you, 
Myres, before dinner. 

You might be interested to know that Professor McDougal, in re- 
marks given to the Yale Law School Association in Washington last 
year, mentioned the fact that he still had his notes from that interview. 
He said that under the appropriate headings there were entries like the 
following: good looking, well-dressed, plenty of poise, personality— 
excellent. Then, under another heading: informational background, not 
too good. [Laughter] 

Well, Professor McDougal doesn’t know—or what he doesn’t know is 
that while he was keeping notes on me, I was keeping notes on him. And 
by coincidence, I just happen to have them with me here tonight. Under 
the appropriate headings, I find entries like these: good looking, well- 
dressed, plenty of poise, personality—excellent. Then under another head- 
ing: informational background about football, not so good. [Laughter] 
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As I remember it, the only benchwarmer Professor McDougal took an in- 
terest in at that time was Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

I won’t go into any more details about that interview. Suffice it to 
say that Professor McDougal was extraordinarily impressed with my 
capabilities and so caught up with my capabilities and my vision of my 
potentialities that in a whirlwind of enthusiasm, he wrote: “I see no rea- 
son why we should not take him.” [Laughter] 

My biggest problem at that time was convincing the school I could 
continue as a full-time assistant football coach and still carry on a full 
schedule in the law school. Fortunately, : was able to convince them, and 
I’ve always been very grateful for the help, the encouragement I consist- 
ently received from such great educators as Gene Rostow, Thurman 
Arnold, Jimmy James, Harry Shulman and, in particular, Myres 
McDougal. And I thank you very much. 

Myres, all I can say is may your retirement provide you with the same 
riches of fulfillment and satisfaction your career has already brought to 
the students of Yale. May God go with you. 

Obviously, a lot has happened since I left Yale Law School in 1941. 
I practiced law. I joined the Navy. I was elected to Congress, became 
minority leader, Vice President, and now President. But no matter how 
far I have traveled, something from Yale has always followed with me— 
and I’m not just referring to those letters from the Alumni Fund 
[laughter|—but something very special, something that adds to charac- 
ter, something that clings to our character and, in time, something that 
becomes our character. 

It’s rather hard to put feelings into words, but the motto of our school 
is, “For God, for Country, and for Yale,” and I think that says it all. 

The 150th anniversary of this great law school, one of the outstand- 
ing institutions of the world for the study of law, suggests better than I, 
the subject for my remarks this evening. On May 1, we celebrate Law 
Day. Most of you in this audience have devoted your academic years and 
a good part of your lives to the development and to the promulgation of 
the law. 

Today, as President, I sense, and I think the American people sense 
that we are facing a basic and a very serious problem of disregard for the 
law. 

I would like to talk with you tonight about law and the spirit of abid- 
ing by the law. I ask you to think along with me about the concern of so 
many Americans about the problem of crime. And let us start with the 
great Preamble of our Constitution which seeks “to insure domestic tran- 
quility.” Have we achieved on our streets and in our homes that sense of 
domestic tranquility so essential to the pursuit of happiness? 

With the launching of our Bicentennial year, it has been argued that 
the American Revolution was the most successful in history because the 
principles of the Revolution—liberty and equality under the law—became 
the functioning constitutional principles of our great Government. 

The Founding Fathers governed well and governed prudently, with 
restraint and respect for justice and law. There was no reign of terror, no 
repression, no dictatorship. The institutions they have founded became 
durable and effective. Because of all of this, we tend to think of them now 
as respectable and conservative. But the fact is that ours remains the great 
Revolution of modern history, and we should be proud of it. 
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A leading feature of the American Revolution was its devotion to 
justice under law. Once one gets past those two glorious opening para- 
graphs, the Declaration of Independence reads very much like a legal 
brief. 

The argument was made that sound government and just laws had 
to be restored to the land. The theme was that independence was needed 
to restore a representative government of laws in order to secure liberty. 

Our revolutionary leaders heeded John Locke’s teaching: “Where 
there is no law, there is no freedom.” Law makes human society possible. 
It pledges safety to every member so that the company of fellow human 
beings can be a blessing instead of a threat. Where law exists and is re- 
spected and is fairly enforced, trust replaces fear. 

Do we provide that domestic tranquility which the Constitution 
seeks? If we take the crime rates as an indication, the answer has to be no. 

The number of violent crimes rises steadily, and we have recently 
suffered the national disgrace of lawbreaking in high places. Violent 
crimes on our streets and in our homes make fear pervasive. They strike 
at the very roots of community life; they sever the bonds that link us as 
fellow citizens; they make citizens fear each other. 

Crime in high places, whether in the Federal Government, State gov- 
ernment, local governments, or in business or in organized labor, sets an 
example that makes it all the more difficult to foster a law-abiding spirit 
among ordinary citizens. 

And when we talk about obeying the law, we think of police and 
courts and prisons and the whole apparatus of the law enforcement proc- 
ess. But the truth is that most of us obey the law because we believe that 
compliance is the right thing to do and not because the police may be 
watching. 

As far as law violations in high places are concerned, let me stress 
this point: In the present Administration, I have made it a matter of the 
highest priority to restore to the executive branch, decency, honesty, and 
adherence to the law at all levels. This has been done, and it will be con- 
tinued. 

I urge the same effort and the same dedication in State governments, 
where recently there have been too many scandals. I urge the same stand- 
ards in local governments, also in industry and in labor. There is no way 
to inculcate in society the spirit of law if society’s leaders are not scrupu- 
lously law-abiding. 

We have seen how lawbreaking by officials can be stopped by the 
proper functioning of our basic institutions—executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. But America has been far from successful in dealing 
with the sort of crime that obsesses America day and night. I mean 
street crime, crime that invades our neighborhoods and our homes—mur- 
ders, robberies, rapes, muggings, holdups, break-ins—the kind of brutal 
violence that makes us fearful of strangers and afraid to go out at night. 

In thinking about this problem, I do not seek vindictive punishment 
of the criminal, but protection of the innocent victim. The victims are 
my primary concern. That is why I do not talk about law and order, and 
why I return to the constitutional phrase—insuring domestic tranquility. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans obey the law willingly and 
without coercion, but even the most law-abiding among us are still hu- 
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man. And so it makes ordinary commonsense that we promulgate rules 
and that there be enforcement of the rules to buttress the normal inclina- 
tion of most people to obey the rules. As James Madison asked in The 
Federalist, and I quote, “But what is government itself but the greatest 
of all reflections on human nature? If men were angels,” said Madison, 
“no government would be necessary.” 

Since men and women are not angels, we must have the apparatus 
of law enforcement. Those who prey on others, especially by violence, are 
very, very few in number. A very small percentage of the whole popula- 
tion accounts for a very large proportion of the vicious crimes committed. 
For example, in one study of nearly 10,000 males born in 1945, it was 
found that only 6 percent of them accounted for two-thirds of all of the 
violent crimes committed by the entire group. 

Most serious crimes are committed by repeaters. These relatively few, 
persistent criminals who cause so much misery and fear are really the core 
of the problem. The rest of the American people have a right to protec- 
tion from their violence. 

Most of the victims of violent crime are the poor, the old, the young, 
the disadvantaged minorities, the people who live in the most crowded 
parts of our cities, the most defenseless. These victims have a valid claim 
on the rest of society for the protection and the personal safety that they 
cannot provide for themselves—in short, for domestic tranquility. 

Hardly a day passes when some politician does not call for a massive 
crackdown on crime, but the problem is infinitely more complex than that. 
Such an approach has not proven effective in the long haul; it is not the 
American style. We need a precise and effective solution. 

One problem is that our busiest courts are overloaded. They’re so 
overloaded that very few cases are actually tried. One study showed that 
in a county in Wisconsin, only 6 percent of the convictions resulted from 
cases which came to trial. According to another study, over a 3-year period 
in Manhattan, only about 3 percent of the persons indicted were convicted 
after trial. 

I think this audience knows the explanation. It is plea bargaining— 
in many cases, plea bargaining required by the ever-growing pressure of 
an increased caseload. The popular notion that trial follows arrest is a 
misconception in a vast majority of cases, and this audience will also be 
quick to guess one of the basic reasons. 

The increase in arrests has been much more rapid than the increase 
in the number of judges, prosecutors, and public defenders. The most ob- 
vious response to this imbalance has been to accept pleas of guilt in return 
for short prison terms or sentences, or no sentences at all. 

According to a recent authoritative report, half of the persons con- 
victed of felonies in New York received no detention whatsoever. And of 
the other half, only one-fifth were sentenced to more than one year of im- 
prisonment. Imprisonment, thus, too seldom follows conviction for a 
felony. 

In the sixties, crime rates went higher and higher, but the number 
of persons in prisons, State and Federal, actually went down. A Rand 
Corporation report of one major jurisdiction showed that of all convicted 
robbers with a major, prior record, only 27 percent were sent to prison 
after conviction. 
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Notice, please, that I’m speaking only of convicted felons. I am not 
chastising our system for determining guilt or innocence. I am urging that 
virtually all of those convicted of a violent crime should be sent to prison. 
And this should be done especially if a gun was involved or there was other 
substantial danger or injury to a person or persons. There certainly should 
be imprisonment if the convicted person has a prior record of convictions. 

Most serious offenders are repeaters. We owe it to their victims— 
past, present, and future—to get them off the streets. This is just everyday 
commonsense, as I see it. The crime rate will go down if persons who ha- 
bitually commit most of the predatory crimes are kept in prison for a rea- 
sonable period, if convicted, because they will then not be free to commit 
more crimes. 

Convicts should be treated humanely in prison. Loss of liberty should 
be the chief punishment. Improvement in the treatment of, and facilities 
for prisoners is long overdue. But it is essential that there be less delay in 
bringing arrested persons to trial, less plea bargaining, and more court- 
room determination of guilt or innocence, and that all—or practically 
all—of those actually convicted of predatory crime be sent to prison. 

In many other areas, it is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to augment the enforcement efforts of the States when it becomes 
necessary. 

What else can we do? The Federal Code can be modified to make 
more sentences mandatory and, therefore, punishment more certain for 
those convicted of violent crimes. 

What can the White House do about this? The Federal role is limited, 
because most violent crimes are matters for State and local authorities. 
Further, the creation of criminal sanctions and their interpretation are 
the concerns of the legislative and judicial branches as well as the execu- 
tive branch. 

The principal role of the Federal Government in the area of crime 
control has centered in providing financial and technical assistance to the 
several States. However, while we are all aware that the actual control 
of crime in this country is a matter primarily of State responsibility 
under the Constitution, there are several areas in which it is the chief 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

We can provide leadership in making funds available to add judges, 
prosecutors, and public defenders to the Federal system. This Federal 
model should encourage States to adopt similar priorities for the use of 
their own funds and those provided by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. 

We can encourage better use of existing prison facilities to minimize 
detention of persons convicted of minor crimes, thus making more room 
for the convicted felons to be imprisoned. There are a number of esti- 
mates of how much the crime rate would be reduced if all convicted crim- 
inals with major records were sent to prison instead of being set free after 
conviction, as too many are today. 

Although we might expect the certainty of a prison sentence to serve 
as a deterrent, let us remember that one obvious effect of prison is to sep- 
arate lawbreakers from the law-abiding society. In totalitarian states, it’s 
easier to assure law and order. Dictators eliminate freedom of move- 
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ment, of speech, and of choice. They control the news media and the edu- 
cational system. They conscript the entire society, and deprive people of 
basic civil liberties. By such methods, crime can be strictly controlled. 
But, in effect, the entire society becomes one huge prison. This is not a 
choice we are willing to consider. 

Edmund Burke commented appropriately in his Reflections on the 
French Revolution. Burke said, and I quote, “To make a government 
requires no great prudence. Settle the seat of power, teach obedience, and 
the work is done. To give freedom is still more easy. It is not necessary-to 
guide; it only requires to let go the rein. But to form a free government, 
that is, to temper together these opposite elements of liberty and re- 
straint in one consistent work, requires much thought, deep reflection, a 
sagacious, powerful, and combining mind.” 

Since these words were written, the world has changed profoundly. 
But the old question still remains: Can a free people restrain crime with- 
out sacrificing fundamental liberties and a heritage of compassion? 

I am confident of the American answer. Let it become a vital element 
on America’s new agenda. Let us show that we can temper together those 
opposite elements of liberty and restraint into one consistent whole. 

Let us set an example for the world of a law-abiding America glory- 
ing in its freedom as well as its respect for law. Let us, at last, fufill the 
constitutional promise of domestic tranquility for all of our law-abiding 
citizens. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:57 p.m. in Woolsey Hall at the Yale University Law 
School, New Haven, Conn. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

April 18 

Following his remarks to the Joint Session of the New 
Hampshire State Legislature, the President met with 
Gov. Meldrim Thomson, Jr., in the Governor’s office in 
the State Capitol. They were joined in their meeting by 
Gov. James B. Longley, of Maine, and Gov. Thomas P. 
Salmon, of Vermont. 

The President today nominated Laurence H. 
Silberman, of Bethesda, Md., to be U.S. Ambassador to 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 

The President will attend the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Council in Brussels, which 
will be held May 29-30. 

The President announced the appointment of Ambas- 
sador Dean Brown as his Special Representative and 
director of a special interagency task force to coordinate 
all U.S. Government activities concerning evacuation, 
humanitarian and refugee problems relating to Vietnam. 

During his visit to New Hampshire, the President held 
a meeting with a group of editors, publishers, and broad- 
cast executives. 

Apnil 19 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, of Singapore, will meet 
with the President on May 8. 

April 21 

The President met at the White House with Dr. John 
Hannah, Director General of the World Food Council, to 
review the work of the Council. 

The President has accepted the resignation of C. 
Langhorne Washburn as Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Tourism, effective May 31, 1975. 

The President met with Henry Cabot Lodge, Personal 
Representative of the President to the Vatican. 

April 22 

The President announced the appointment of two per- 
sons as members of the District of Columbia Law Revision 
Commission for a term of 4 years. They are: 


STEPHEN I. Danzansky, of the District of Columbia, partner, law 
firm of Danzansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint and Gordon. 
Earu J. Srcsert, of the District of Columbia, U.S. Attorney for the 

District of Columbia. 

In honor of National Secretaries Week, the President 
had lunch with six secretaries from the White House 
Staff. 

The President met at the White House with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the House Republican Study 
Committee. 


The President has accepted the following resignations: 


Joun E. SHEEHAN as a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, effective June 1, 1975. 

Tuor C. ToL.EFson as United States Commissioner to the Interna- 
tional Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, effective today. 

The President has acknowledged the retirement of 
Albert C. Wollenberg as United States District Judge for 
the Northern District of California, effective April 30, 
1975. 

The President met with 17 general presidents of the 
building and construction trades unions to discuss their 
views on the economy and the state of the construction 
industry. 

Apmil 23 

As part of his trip to New Orleans, the President visited 
the “New Era,” a semi-submersible offshore oil drilling 
rig located 35 miles from the Louisiana coast. 

April 24 

King Hussein of Jordan will meet with the President 
on April 29. 

Congressman Paul Findley met with the President at 
the White House to report on his recent trip to Europe, 
including a series of meetings of 11 American legislators 
with the European Parliament in Munich. 

The President met with his Labor-Management Com- 
mittee to discuss the general economic outlook and initia- 
tives for encouraging capital formation by corporations. 

The President announced the appointment of James T. 
Lynn, Director of the Office of Management and Budget, 
as a member of the National Commission on Productivity 
and Work Quality. 

April 25 

At the invitation of President Ford, His Imperial 
Majesty Mohammad Reza Pahlavi, Shahanshah of Iran, 
will pay a state visit to the United States. He will meet 
with the President on May 15. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Frank C. 
Herringer as Administrator of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration, effective July 1, 1975. 

The President announced the appointment of Charles 
H. Meacham, of Juneau, Alaska, as Deputy United 
States Commissioner on the North Pacific Fur Seal 
Commission. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the annual 
report of the Secretary of Transportation on the admin- 
istration of the Alaska Railroad and the 1974 annual re- 
port of the Administrator, National Credit Union 
Administration. 

The President met at the White House with leaders of 
the American Hellenic Educational Progressive Associa- 
tion to discuss the situation in Cyprus. 

The President has accepted the resignation of 
Dr. Gloria E. A. Toote as Assistant Secretary for Fair 
Housing and Equal Opportunity, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, effective April 30, 1975. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 24, 1975 
Public Law 94-17 
Joint resolution making an additional ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, for the Veterans Administration, 
and for other purposes. 


Approved April 25, 1975 


Public Law 94-18 
An act to authorize supplemental appro- 
priations to the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission for fiscal year 1975. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted April 18, 1975 

LAURENCE H. SILBERMAN, Of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugo- 
Slavia. 

WirttiaM H. StTarrorp, JkR., of Florida, to be 
United States District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Florida, vice David L. Mid- 
dlebrooks, Jr., resigned. 


Submitted April 21, 1975 

THEODORE COOPER, Of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, vice Charles C. Edwards, re- 
signed. 

DonaLD SHARP FREDRICKSON, Of Maryland, to 
be Director of the National Institutes of 


Health (new position). 


Withdrawn April 21, 1975 

WituraM I. GREENER, JR., of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, which was sent to the Senate 
on January 23, 1975. 


Submitted April 22, 1975 

CuHarLes A. Cooper, of Virginia, to be United 
States Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment for a term of 2 years, vice Charles 
O. Sethness, resigned. 

Ricuarp C. Hotmaurst, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Renegotiation Board, vice 
William Scholl Whitehead, resigned. 


Submitted April 24, 1975 


W. Lamp SrTaBier, Jr., of Delaware, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Delaware for the term of 4 years, vice 
Ralph F. Keil, resigned. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released April 18, 1975 


Advance text: remarks to a joint session of 
the New Hampshire State Legislature in 
Concord 


Advance text: remarks at the White House 
Conference on Domestic and Economic Af- 
fairs in Concord, N.H. 

Advance text: remarks at the Old North 
Church Bicentennial Lantern Service in 
Boston, Mass. 


Released April 19, 1975 


Advance text: remarks at Patriots Day cere- 
monies at the Old North Bridge in Con- ~ 
cord, Mass. 


Released April 22, 1975 


News conference: on the Republican Con- 
gressional leaders meeting with the Presi- 
dent to discuss Vietnam, energy, and the 
budget—by Senator Clifford P. Case of New 
Jersey and Representative John J. Rhodes 
of Arizona 

News conference: on the surface mining leg- 
islation and other energy matters—by 
Frank G. Zarb, Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration 


Released April 23, 1975 


Advance text: remarks at groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the F, Edward Hébert Li- 
brary in New Orleans, La. 

Advance text: remarks at the annual con- 
vention of the Navy League of the United 
States in New Orleans, La. 

Advance text: remarks at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 


Released April 25, 1975 


News conference: on the President’s proposed 
general revenue sharing legislation—by 
Edward C. Schmults, Under Secretary, and 
Graham W. Watts, Director, Office of Rev- 
enue Sharing, Department of the Treasury 

Fact sheet: on the President’s proposed gen- 
eral revenue sharing legislation 

Advance text: remarks to State legislative 
leaders 

Advance text: remarks to Yale University 
Law School 
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